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YALE COLLEGE AT NEW HAVEN. 

We present below an engraving of this well-known temple of 
education. Yale College was founded in the year 1700, sixty-five 
years after the erection of the first house in the Colony of Con- 
necticut. Ten of the principal ministers, nominated by general 
consent of the clergy, met at New Haven, and formed themselves 
into a society, the object of which was to found a college in the 
colony. At their next meeting each brought a number of books, 
and presented them for the library, and the following year the 
legislature granted them a charter, constituting them “ Trustees 
of a Collegiate School in His Majesty's Colony of Connecticut.” 
The principal benefactor of the infant institution was the Hon. 
Elihu, Yale, Governor of the East India Company, from whom 


the college derived its name. Among its other benefactors was 
Dr. Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, Ireland, who came to America, in 
1732, and bought a farm in Newport, R.I. While residing there, 
he became acquainted with the circumstances of Yale College, to 
which he presented his farm, and sent the trustees the finest col- 
lection of books then known in America. The whole amount of 
fees of tuition at Yale College is about thirty-five dollars a year. 
Board and every expense included, it is thought in New England 
that three hundred dollars a year is a sufficient allowance for a 


boy at this institution. The course of study embraces four years. 
Perhaps one of the best, and certainly one of the peculiar advan- | 


tages of Yale College, is the extent and excellence of the society | 
in New Haven, and its accessibility to the students. The upper | 


classes of students mingle freely in the simple and pure society of 
the place, which, it is not too much to say, is one of the most ele- 
gant and highly cultivated in the country. Polished manners and 
the usages of social life are thus insensibly gained with improve- 
ment of mind ; and, in a country like this, where those advantages 
are not attainable by all in early life, the privilege is inestimable. 
The college buildings of New Haven are more remarkable for 
their utility than for their beauty of architecture ; but, buried in 
trees, and standing on the ridge of a sloping green, they have 
altogether a beautiful effect, and an air of elegant and studious 
repose. Few strangers ever pass through New Haven wi:hout 
expressing a wish to take up their abode, and pass their days, 
among its picturesque avenues and gardens. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
CLAUDE, THE ARTIST: 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[CONCLUDED.| 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RECOGNITION. 


Coxrusion reigned in Paris! The royal troops, wounded 
and dispirited, were shut up in their barracks—the courtiers had 
all flown to the king, who remained obstinate in his opposition to 
the popular will—and the revolutionists were preparing for the 
final struggle of the morrow. Even those slain by the troops 
were made to play their parts in the sanguinary drama, for their 
mangled bodies were carried in procession through the streets, by 
the lurid glare of torches. Over those bleeding corpses, like An- 
thony’s address over the dead body of Cesar, incendiary harangues 
were deliyered, which kindled in the people flames of indignation 
as inextinguishable as the Greek fire. Those bleeding wounds 
and burning words spoke, like fiery tongues, to the popular heart. 

“Revenge! To arms!” 

Such was the universal cry, both deep and loud, and it even 
reached Claude in his prison cell, blended with the sinister knell 
of the tocsin. The stones leaped, as it were, from the pavements 
—the stately trees on the boulevards were felled without remorse 
—and barricades almost without number obstructed the streets. 
Houses were entered for arms, not for plunder—iron railings were 
torn from the fronts of churches, to serve as pikes—and the night 
was passed in those terrible preparations which bespoke an event- 
ful morn. This dawned upon a troubled city. The king’s troops 
(many of them Swiss mercenaries) were silent, sad and hesitating 
—the populace full of rage, fire and determination—the more sober 
citizens were breathless with agitation. Further bloodshed was 
inevitable—most of the stores were closed—and, as during the 
great plague of London, the ejaculation, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on 
us!” was chalked upon the doors of the houses where the inhabit- 
ants were stricken with the pestilence, so the doors of most of the 
tenements in Paris were marked with the inscription, “Ici on a 
donne les armes !’’ as a protection from assault and pillage. 

Among the numerous bands organized during the night, was a 
body of some three hundred students. They were young, resolute 
men, ready to follow with chivalric courage the bold and deter- 
mined leader of their choice—Ernest Devrille. 

“Comrades,”’ said he, as he took command, “ thanks for the 
honor you have conferred upon me—I hope I shall merit it. But 
let us all fight gallantly for freedom ; and, first, let us h:ve our 
friends by our sides. Scores of them are immured at the prefec- 
ture of police. Shall they remain there, cooped up for opinion’s 
sake, at a time when the liberties of our land are at stake ¢?” 

There was a shout of “ En avant!” followed by the inspiring 
notes of the Marseilles Hymn, that impersonated anthem of revo- 
lution, which instils the intoxication of battle into thesenses. On 
they marched, animated by an enthusiasm that seemed like 
madness, and soon reached the prefecture, in front of which was 
posted a battalion of gens d’armes As the serried ranks of the 
students approached, they received a destructive fire, but it did 
not check their progress. Pouring in a volley, they advanced ere 
the troops could re-load, clubbing their muskets. Swords gleamed 
high in the air with the rapidity of the lightning flash, while above 
the din of the contest rang the war-cry of the brave assailants : 

“Liberty! Liberty !” 

Exciting as was the scene, it was nothing when compared with 
the conflicting emotions of the prisoners, who held their very 
breath, and almost howled with despair as they vainly endeavored 
to liberate themselyes, and aid those who were sacrificing life to 
rescue them. Among these was Claude, who thought more of 
rushing to protect Eulalia than he did of his own safety, and lis- 
tened with eager attention. At length there was a shout in the 
court-yard !—on the stairs !—in the corridor! Another moment, 
and the door swung on its hinges, to admit Ernest. The flazh of 
triumph animated his stern countenance, and to Claude he looked 
the picture of a knight of the olden time, redressing wrong, and 
encouraging right. 

“Free, my/friend !” he exclaimed, in an exultanttone. “Now 
I know you will not refuse to fight for liberty !” 

How could Claude refuse? It would have looked ill on his 
part to have shown any indifference to the cause of those who 
had perilled their lives for him, yet in his heart he wished that he 
could fly to Eulalia. For once fortune favored him, and directed 
his steps towards the haven of his heart. Some of the political 
prisoners had been removed, the day previous, to the military 
prison in the Faubourg St. Germain, and thither was it voted to 
proceed. Ernest kept Claude by his side, aud willingly consented 
to pass by the convent, although it was not in the direct road. 

They were not the first in that usually quiet section of the city, 
for a large party of infuriated coal-heavers from the Faubourg St. 

Antoine had preceded them, in a mad crusade against religious 
establishments. ‘The convent had been shown them by some 
zealoys infidel, and when the students reached it, Claude saw to 
his horror that the building was in flames. Rushing in, he could 
see, through the dense smoke which rolled through the hall, that 
the :uffians had destroyed all the furnitgre and pictures. All-was 
confusion, the poor nuns running fraptiegljy io and fro, while 


sheets of flame poured from the upper windows. At length he 
reached Eulalia’s room. It was locked ; but with almost super- 
human strength he burst open the door. There knelt the loved 
one, half suffocated by the smoke, evidently preparing to die. 

“Save me, Claude! Save me!” she exclaimed, as he whom 
she called burst into the room, for she thought it was one of those 
who had violated the sacred asylum. 

“Yes! yes!” replied the overjoyed young man, and turning 
her head at the well-known tones of his voice, Eulalia recognized 
Claude. Catching her up in his arms, he hastened to the door, 
but the raging flames drove him back, and he was forced to fly to 
the window. 

“ Ladders! ladders!” shouted the students, and in a few mo~ 
ments Claude reached the ground in safety, with his precious 
burthen. One of the friends of Ernest, who lived near by, kindly 
invited them to his house; but no sooner had Claude seen Eulalia 
in safe hands, than he hastened back, despite her entreaties to re- 
main. His heart beating high with joy, and with gratitude, he 
rejoined Ernest, and his melodious voice was one of the loudest 
in the student-band, as they cheered their march to fresh deeds of 
valor with the heroic chant of the ill-starred Girondins : 

By the sound of her cannon alarming, 
Fair France to her children outcries ; 
Huzza! cry the patriots, arming, 
_ ‘fis the voice of our mother—arise! 
For country and freedom to bleed, 
Is a lot to be envied indeed! 


With arms for the strife—fierce and go-y, 
Her mistress the lover supplies ; 
If he fall, the bright halo of glory 
Shall beam o’er his brow as he dies! 
For country and freedom to bleed, 
Is a lot to be envied indeed! 


But we cannot chronicle the exploits of that heroic student- 
band as they marched from barrack to barrack, subduing the 
invincible veterans of the army. Noon came, and with it the 
announcement of victory. Charles the Tenth had abdicated, and 
although the Duke of Orleans was seating himself upon the vacant 
throne, it was as a constitutional king, who would not falsify the 
confiding hopes of his countrymen. 

The good Lafayette, who was an eye-witness to several acts of 
bravery on the part of the students, immediately had them enrolled 
as a company of the National Guards, and ordered them to march 
to the Barrier du Tronc, where some discontented radicals were 
endeavoring to throw off all government. Ernest was named 
captain, while Claude was honored with a lieutenantcy, so that 
the two friends were together. A disarmed regiment of the royal 
grenadiers furnished arms and equipments, and the “ Students’ 
Guard” marched off amid the cheers of the populace. 

Meanwhile the travelling carriage of the marquis was approach- 
ing the metropolis, drawn by four galloping post-horses, urged to 
their full speed. ‘They met many of the court friends of the mar- 
quis, some of whom stopped, and urged him not to go to 
Paris, which was becoming a prey to the revolutionists. But he 
saw the anxiety of Beatrice to be near her son, and so kept on, 
regardless of danger. Approaching the city gates, disbanded sol- 
diers began to be seen among the fugitives, many of them wound- 
ed, and soon the tri-color was seen waving from the city gates. 
There was an immense crowd there, chiefly composed of ultra 
republicans, who would fain have re-established the revolution of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, with its guillotine and its hor- 
rible atrocities. They sought for liberty, but would have the 
pathway to her temple, like that to the terrible abode of Jugger- 
naut, known by the immolated victims with which it was overlain. 

“Halloo!” cried one of these bloodthirsty fellows. ‘‘ Here 
comes an aristocrat. Pest, but what business has one citizen to 
be wheeled along with four horses, while we have to walk ?”’ 

“Bravo!” “Equality and fraternity!” ‘Death to the aris- 
tocrats !”’ and similar cries resounded through the infuriated mob, 
and no sooner had the carriage of the marquis passed the gate, 
than it was surrounded. 

“ Out with the horses!” shouted one of the leaders, who wore a 
red cap, and carried a splendid sword, plundered from the mili- 
tary museum. “ Let the aristocrats cry ‘Long live the charter— 
death to Charles Tenth,’ and then trot away on their own pins.” 

“The oath! the oath!” exclaimed the mob, crowding around 
the carriaze like a pack of wolves, gloating over their expected 
prey. Beatrice sank, almost insensible, into one corner of the 
carriage, but the marquis stood boldly at one of the doors. “ Vil- 
lains,” he cried, “‘ what means this—” 

“Villains !” interrupted the crowd, and already had one drawn 
a sword, to extort the oath, when a drum was heard. The noise 
made the crowd turn, and to their surprise they saw an armed 
band, carrying the tri-colored flag. 

“‘ In the name of the republic, I order this crowd to disperse,” 
said Ernest, for it was the “‘ Students’ Guard” that thus oppor- 
tunely arrived. 

“ And who are you, that presume to interfere with citizens?” 
asked a gigantic rag-gatherer. “ We are about to hang this aris- 
tocrat to a lamp-post, in the genuine eighty-nine style, and if you 
choose to help us, good—but if not, move yourselves. We are 
the people, and the people rule.” Cheers echoed this defiance, 
and these of the mob who had guns began to charge them. 
But Ernest gave them no time for preparation. Ordering his 
drums to beat a charge, he advanced his command steadily, and 
soon their bayonets taught the tarbulent “citizens” that discre- 
tion would be the better part of valor. . 

“Cowards!” shouted the rag-gatherer, “do you flee before a 
parcel of beardless boys? Never mind. I will pick off yon aris- 
tocrat, and then be off with you.” And drawing a pistol, he ap- 
proached the carriage, aiming at the marquis. But just as he 


pulled the trigger, a good blow of the sword of Claude clove deep 
into his skull, and the ball, diverted from its murderous course, 
merely grazed the cheek of the marquis. , 

“Thank God! Thank God!” cried Beatrice. 
you have saved the life of ) our father!” 

There was no time then for explanation, but soon the lion- 
hearted students had cleared the square, and the mob had dis- 
persed. Then Claude returned to the carriage, and was amazed 
to see his mother enfolded in the arms of the marquis. 

“Claude, my son,” said he, “ will you forgive me, even as your 
mother has pardoned me ?” 

His son! Claude stood gazing in wonder and perplexity, for 
he was lost in thought. Was he the son of the Marquis de 
Bonani 

“Yes, Claude,” said Beatrice, who saw his bewilderment. 
“The marquis is your father, and I am sure that when you hear 
my story, you will not censure me for the ignorance in which I 
have kept you.” 

Just then the postilions returned with the horses, and soon the 
carriage rolled away, carrying the parents and child who were 
thus for the first time united. The marquis, stripped of his false 
pride, narrated his marriage to Beatrice, and expressed a hope 
that by his fature devotion he might atone for past neglect. Order 
now reigned, and they soon reached the “ Hotel des Princes,” 
where the marquis engaged a noble suit of rooms for himself, the 
marchioness and the count. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay,” said Beatrice, after they were comfortably installed. 
“ Claude and myself wish not for these titles, provided you will 
grant us your affection.” 

“To me, dearest, you are, and ever will be, Beatrice—the Bea- 
trice whose heart I won—the Beatrice who in later years repaid 
my ingratitude by devotion. But the only atonement I can make 
must be a complete one. Especially as it is necessary for Claude 
to have his legitimate title of count.” 

“Why so?” inquired the young man. 

“Because,” replied the marquis, “the husband of a countess 
should surely be called count. Nay, Claude, do not interrupt me. 
I had at first sight a feeling for you whi -h I now see was the yearn- 
ing of natural affection, and I rejoice that you stood between me 
and the beautiful countess. Nay, do not blush. I know well how 
your heart’s affection is bestowed, and, by God’s blessing, the 
hand of Madame de Balbi shall reward you forall your troubles.” 

“Noble, generous man!” said Claude, his mind overflowing 
with joy, and his fancy busily engaged in building up dreams of 
future happiness. 

“ Ah, my son, if you would but call me—” 

“Father!” interrupted Claude. “ Ay, indulgent father, for, 
even unwittingly, I owe all to you. But why did not my mother 
confide in me, and let me enjoy your parental love ?” 

‘Because, Claude, she loved you too well to cloud your 
thoughts with the baseness of your father.” 

“Nay,” said Beatrice, “I felt assured that the hour would come 
when I could tell him all without harm.” 

“ But do not tell him all,” interrupted the marquis. ‘“ I would 
not have him know how 1 wronged his mother, any more than I 
would revive a recollection of the vindictiveness with which I have 
pursued him. Let us all forgive each other, and forget the past.” 
And approaching Beatrice, the happy marquis gazed fondly on 
her face, and then kissed her over and over again. O, how the 
joy-tide flowed through her veins, obliterating all the marks made 
by desertion and by wrong upon the sands of her memory. 

“ Selfish mortal that I am!” at last exclaimed the marquis. 
“Ts noteMadame de Balbi in Paris ?” 

“She is,”’ stammered Claude. 

“ Bring her here, then, at once. And if she will accept your 
hand, rest assured that lack of fortune shall be no bar to your 
union.” 


“O, my son, 


CHAPTER XX. 
ATONEMENT, 


Atonement! Canaan of the yepentant spirit, and Ararat to 
the sorrow-laden heart. Is it not like the dew which falls upon 
the mountains of Hermon, gently nourishing the loveliest and 
tenderest flowers? Is it not like the precious ointment which ran 
down from Aaron’s head to the skirts of his garment, shedding a 
rich and healing perfume around ? 

The marquis, determined to atone to Beatrice for his long neg- 
lect, soon took a conspicuous place in the new House of Peers, 
and delighted in introducing his wife into the first society of Paris. 
It was at first a matter of wonderment how he could have kept his 
marriage so long concealed (for Claude, his newly recognized 
son, was a token of its age); but the marchioness won all hearts, 
and all were charmed with her dignified simplicity of manner. 
Encouraged by her counsel, the naturally fine intellect of the mar- 
quis blossomed anew in the sunshine of her love, and the once 
intriguing voluptuary became noted for his upright manliness of 
thought and action. 

Clande, of all others, was delighted with this happy change, and 
almost every day-he visited the Chamber of Peers, to listen with 
delight 1o his father, whose opinion was sought upon almost every 
question. Not unto the pleasure-loving marquis, whom he had 
regarded as a capricious master, did he listen with delight, but to 
his father, the thoughtful, wise hearted .inheritor of the Bonani 
name. _ The devoted husband soon won the deep love of his son. 

But the new-born love for his father did not eclipse or dim the 
devoted passion of the young man’s heart, and he passed much of 
the time with Bulalia, gazing upon her charms. How every fea- 
ture of her loved face was imprinted upon his memory, and how ~ 
he drank every word that was uttered by those sweet lips, that 
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trembled with every change of feeling, as rose-petals with the 
waftings of the evening breeze. Hope, that sibyl of the soul, who 
had apparently deserted him but a few short weeks previous, now 
came with radiant joys to cheer their meetings, with starry eyes, 
and a rainbow in her hair. A few weeks more, and they were to 
be united by that holy bond unseverable upon earth. 

The marquis and Beatrice said but the sad word. Thoughts of 
their own union, and of the subsequent trials to which each had 
been subjected, filled their hearts, although they rejoiced at the 
happiness of their son. 

“ Farewell!’ The postilions cracked their whips merrily, and 
the carriage rolled away, amid the congratulations and adieux of 


the brilliant assemblage. Soon the streets were passed, and as 
theliarriage entered the leafy forests of Vincennes, Eulalia threw 
her head upon Claude’s shoulder, and wept like a child. The 
past, with its trials and its troubles, was forgotten, and she seemed 
overjoyed at her advent into a new existence. Ancient springs 
of happiness that grief had checked, and care had concealed, burst 
forth with swelling current, and watered the flowerets of hope that 
sprung up all around. 

On they journeyed, traversing the vine-clad plains of France, 
and the Alpine peaks of Switzerland, and soon they descended 
upon the fertile plains of Lombardy, rich to extravagance in all 
the treasures of vegetation. Need it be recorded that the happy 
couple tarried a day at Lake Como, where Eulalia visited with 
Claude every spot which had been one of his boyhood’s haunts, 
and gazed with interest upon his first sketches. Another week, 
and they were in Rome, where they took up their abode at the 
Balbi palace, happy in the enjoyment of everything that wealth 
could purchase, but richer in the treasures of their love. 


While Claude thus revelled in domestic bliss, Ernest, remaining 
at Paris, devoted himself enthusiastically to his art. The muse 
illumined his soul, as with electric light, and his brow bore God’s 
brightest stamp of intellectual grace, as he bent over his canvass. 
Nor was his labor without its reward. Wealth and honors were 
showered upon him, his pictures were sought for by the crowned 
heads of Europe for their galleries, and soon he paid an annual 
visit to Italy, ostensibly for the purpose of enriching his genius 
from the priceless gems of art which tell the history of Rome’s 
former greatness, Yet, while there, he was oftencr at the Balbi 
palace than at the Vatican. Warm was the welcome which he 
received. 

While the father and the son were thus enjoying that purest and 
holiest sacrifice, the devoted love of woman, the wife and mother, 
with softened and joyful heart, revelled in the full fruition of her 
girlhood’s love. Truly has it been said that man may love twice, 
thrice—nay, even woman’s constancy may be shaken, but he who 
first wins a maicen’s heart, ever remains in that pure shrine. 
Immortal passion! Falsehood, or death, or change, may inter- 
vene—the wounded heart may be scarred over—but nothing can 
usurp the life-reign of a first lover. It is the idealization of affec- 
tion, which happens but once in a life-time, and which each daugh- 
ter of humanity renews as she approaches womanhood, to remain 
stamped, signet-like, upon her life-heart. The marquis at times 
inwardly regretted that the inexorable hand of time had stolen 
some of the charms from the Beatrice whom he wooed and won 
upon the seashore ; but each intellectual grace which then marked 
her youthful spirit’s energy, lighted up her smile, and sparkled in 
her eye. Her hair was silvered, but never had the brilliant dia- 
monds, proud heir-looms of his noble house, sparkled upon a 
more regal-looking brow, than as they graced the present Mar- 
chioness de Bonani. 

Meanwhile Louis Philippe, crowned as a citizen-king, had re- 
stored peace and prosperity to France, unclouded by those mad 
schemes of nepotism which subsequently lost him his throne. No 
opportunity was omitted of gratifying the leading politicians as 
well as the populace, and among other marks of royal condescen- 
sion, was the attendance of the royal family at the wedding of 
Claude, Count de Bonani, to Eulalia, Countess de Balbi. 

The ecclesiastical ceremony was performed in the church of 
“Notre Dame de Lorette,” in presence of the privileged frequent- 
ers of the palace, the ladies vieing with each other in beauty and 
splendor of costume. The king gave away the bride, and the 
nuptial benediction was pronounced by good old Father Geronimo, 
who had been sent for expressly to Paris, and who was rejoiced at 
the happy termination of the heart-trials of Beatrice. After the 
ceremony, there was a sumptuous entertainment at the hotel of 
the marquis, which was attended by the flower of the metropolis. 
Brilliant uniforms, the scintillation of jewelry, the waving of 
feathers, the rustling of brocades, the romantic beauty and spark- 
ling animation of the ladies, proved a magic frame-work, in which 
the happy couple were enshrined. 

A few years had thus passed happily along, when Eulalia, 
on receiving her usual monthly epistle from the marchioness, 
clapped her hands with joy. The marquis, indignant at the in- 
gratitude with which Louis Philippe treated General Lafayette, 
had resigned his seat in the Chamber of Peers, and intended to 
visit Italy. 

“ How fortunate!” said Claude, when he had listened to the 
letter, “for we can now surprise them.” 

A few weeks later, a handsome travelling-carriage, accompanied 
by a heavily-laden baggage-car, was descending the steep pass of 
the Simplon, but at a snail’s pace. It contained the Marquis and 
Marchioness de Bonani, with their friend, Ernest Devrille. 

“* How slow the postilions ride, to-day,” said the marquis. 

“Nay,” replied Ernest, “you forget that rapid riding, in the 
plain beyond, once upset us.” 

“ Ay, but to that accident I owe all my present happiness—the 
society of my dear Beatrice—the anticipated pleasure of meeting 
my son. Yet I would fain have passed the scene before night, 


and take a look at the retreat of my abused wife during so many 
dark years.” 

It seemed, however, as if the postilions had determined not to 
reach Lake Como until after night-fall, and a dark night it was. 
Each of the inmates of the carriage gazed out into the gloom, but 
could see nothing until they approached a large villa, brilliantly 
lighted up. No one recognized this spacious edifice, but, to their 
surprise, as they approached, the postilions drove through the 
portals of the wide gate way. The entire interior of the villa, 
lighted up, disclosed its noble facade, extending around three 
sides of a square. The other side was formed by the well-remem- 
bered cottage, and at the door stood Claude and Eulalia, each 
holding a beautiful child by the hand, while an infant slumbered 
in a cradle by her side. 

“‘ Welcome to your old home, dear mother,” said Claude, offer- 
ing his hand; “nor are you, my kind father, less welcome. As 
for you, Ernest, you know we are glad to see you.” 

Nor had the brilliant assemblage ever gazed on a more noble 
pair. Eulalia, in her bridal robes, was an impersonation of her 
who bore the nectared goblet to imperial Jove. The radiant hue 
of her complexion seemed borrowed from the morning, and her 
hair, studded with pearls, was wreathed around a brow as fair as 
Parian marble. Every motion was grace itself, and every thought 
that played across her expressive countenance, was the type of a 
soul whose inborn radiance illumined all around it. The bridal 
veil, with its own shade of placid sadness, tempered the joyful 
expression of her face with an occasional blush, adding, if possible, 
to her charms. 

Claude, too, was in life’s joyous spring, and the glow of happi- 
ness lit up his cheek, while high and pure aspirations loomed, 
like beacon-fires, from his true eyes. The chain which linked 
him to the maiden of his love, was now rivetted by the holiest of 
sacraments, and he felt that although the world’s selfish rust 
might mar the brilliancy of its links, it could not impair its 
strength. 

Meanwhile a splendid carriage was at the door, and four impa- 
tient steeds could scarce be restrained by the postilions, bedecked 
with white cockades in honor of the event. And now came that 
saddest of all words—farewell. Mournfully does it echo through 
the heart, whether muttered softly at the moonlight hour, or whis- 
pered in the broad glare of daylight. 

“ Farewell,” exclaimed Ernest, his rich deep voice trembling 
with emotion. ‘May love, my friends, throw around you its 
gentle solace for the trials of the past. Sometimes, when admir- 
ing the glories of Italian art, my dear Claude, think of your former 
pupil.” . 

“Nay,” replied Claude, “my rival in art. When you have a 
wife, Ernest, so that we can be equal in matters of heart, we will 
struggle for the mastery in art again—that is, if I can overtake 
you.” And the two young men embraced cordially. Happy 
were they, in this parting, to think that no cloud had dimmed the 
purity of their affection, or impaired its strength. 

“ Ah, Claude,” laughingly remarked Ernest, “what an agree- 
able-surprise.” 

“ Yes—but I feared that in obeying my orders to detain you 
until after dark, the postilions had overturned my father again. 
Walk in.” 

There was a repast spread upon the table, and the happy family, 
as they broke bread together, had much to say about the many 
eventful occurrences that had transpired since they had eaten there 
before. Indeed, it was with regret that they left the humble cot- 
tage for the more imposing structure around it, so many pleasing 
recollections did it awaken. 

Ernest returned to Paris in a few weeks, for his art- bride claimed 
his presence, and his first act was to make a will, in which he be- 
queathed his rapidly accumulating fortune to his namesake, Er- 
nest de Balbi. As to the youngster’s brother and sister, each, 
with the name of a parent, received a title and a fortune. 

The marquis has never left Lake Como, where he enjoys the 
society of his children and his grand-children, and often do the 
eyes of Beatrice fill with tears of love, as she recalls the sad past, 
and the happy present. 

No less happfare Claude and Eulalia, who live for and with 
each other, in the full enjoyment of conjugal felicity. Their chief 
pleasures are centered in their children; and, as they watch the 
growth of their young perceptions, or enjoy the freshness of their 
ideas, they heave not a sigh for city enjoyments. The present is 
to them a bright dream of sunny hours, and the future is softened 
by the mellow hue of time’s dim coloring, which conceals all 
transient showers of disappointment. 

Happy, thrice happy Claude. His parents are gently sinking 
into an honored old age, children enliven his happy home, and all 
join with him in unalloyed love of the bright spirit who contributes 
so largely to the happiness of each—the noble-hearted Eulalia. 

THE END. 
SOCIAL SINGING. 
What is pleasanter than social singing? When friends meet, 


and the lively word and social jest are intermingled with the voice 
of song, the spirit throws off care and thought, and recreates 
itself, that it may be better fitted for the hour of toil. Those 
who are able to meet at stated times, and spend an hour in the 
practice of music, lose much by neglecting to do so. There is 
not a hamlet or village, hardly a country-place, where a singing 
circle may not be formed, and music practised ; and this, too, not 
as a task, but as a source of deep, heartfelt pleasure. The desid- 
eratum for such circles is simple, home music, such as stirs the 
heart and causes its depths to well forth in gladnes and joy, or to 
in pensive sadness. And. this music sh new, 
else we tire by too much repetition ; and various in kind:and sub- 
ject, else some chords of the heart are left untouched. What can 
supply this desideratum but periodicals devoted to the cultivation 
of the art? And who would forego such advantages, when a little 
exertion could secure them !—Musical Review. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
THE PRAIRIE. 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAT. 

Behe'd the prairie, broad, and wild, and free, 
Ocean of emerald gress and golden flowers! 
"Tis God's own garden, unprofaned by man; 
There the meek grass with its green finger points 
To Him who feeds it with his hand in clouds; 
And here the rainbow-tinted flowers send up 
Their pure, sweet offering of sinless balm ; 

The yellow bee hums out his drowsy song 
Upon the bosom of the wild white rose, 

To waste her nectar and her heneymeon, 
And steal the radiant drop of crystal sweet, 
As a voluptuous lover steals the heart 

Of a confiding maid, then flies away, 

To stain with sensual kisses roster cheeks. 
Let fading flowers of fickle bees beware! 


Here, striped with green and gold, the serpent glides 
With deadly venom ‘neath his tengue of &re, 
Dangereus as malice hid in compEments. 

Here, showers of insects futtering in the air, 
@n gaesy wings, 90 various-dyed, they seem 
Tke happy offspring of the gorreous dowers. 


Gay dirds, ike winged blossoms filled with sorg, 
Pour forth their roundelays from mern till eve; 
The robin, bard of birds, whose ardent hymna 
Shines out upon his breast of ame, 

Builds here his neat round nest, and rears his breed. 
That jewel of the air, the oriole, 

(Bright drops ef sky and sunshine turned te song! 
Langs his mess cradle on the lonely tree, 

And there God rocks it with kis mighty hand, 

And watches it with ail the stars of heaven. 

The meadow lark, perched on some towering stext, 
That lifts its crimson bells above the grass, 

As a tall steeple rises in the town, 

Is prairie sexton cringing up the sun. 


And o’er this sea of fragrant beauty skims 
The twittering swallow, in pursuit of gnats; 
Plunging no deeper than the critics dip 
In the unappreciated page they cut. 

Uere chants the blackbird , his sable plumes, 
A bit of last night tangled in the bush; 

The thrush, the jay, the linnet, and the wrea, 
Are prima donnas holding concerts here ; 
While like a dot between the earth and sky, 
The soaring eagle, royal king of birds, 

Poised on his wings, calmly surveys the scene. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READIN 


*** Lean only on thine own talents.—Ztalian Proverb. 

*** Man believes himself always greater than he is, and is 
esteemed less than he is worth.— Goethe. 

*** Cicero has said of men :—“ They are like wines; age 
sours the bad and betters the good.” We can say that misfortune 
has the same effect upon them.—ficker. 

**%* He is a man, who knows how to die for his God and his 
country ; his heart, his lips, his arms, are faithful unto death.— 
Ernest Arndt. 

*** To speak well supposes a habit of attention which shows 
itself in the thought: by language we learn to think, and above 
all to develop thought.—Bonstetten. 

*** Experience has caused it to be remarked that in the coun- 
try where the laws are gentle, the minds of the citizens are struck 
by it, as it is elsewhere by the most severe.— Catherine IT. 

#*** When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you with 
noble and courageous feelings, seek for no other rule to judge the 
work by; it is good, and made by a good workman.-—La Bruyere. 

*** Men do not often dare to avow, even to themselves, the 
slow progress reason has made in their minds ; but they are ready 
to follow it if it is presented to them in a lively and striking 
manner, and forces them to recognize it.—Condorcet. 

*** Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders generally dis- 
cover everybody’s face but their own ;—which is the chief reason 
for that kind of reception it meets with in the world, and that so 
very few are offended with it.— Swit. 

*** There is a set of harmless liars, frequently to be met with 
in company, who deal much in the marvellous. Their usual in- 
tention is to please and entertain: but as men are most delighted 
with what they conceive to be the truth, these people mistake the 
means of pleasing, and incur universal, blame.— Hume. 

*** Poverty has, in large cities, very different appearances. 
It is often concealed in splendor, and often in extravagance. It 
is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their indi- 
gence from the rest. They support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lcst in contriving for to morrow.— 
Johnson. 

#*** The bravery founded upon the hope of recompense, upon 
the fear of punishment, upon the experience of success, upon 
rage, upon ignorance of dangers, is common bravery, and does 
not merit the hame. ‘True bravery proposes a just end, measures 
the dangers, and, if it is necessary, the affront with coldness.— 
Francis La Noue. 

#*#* It is not unfrequently the case that old and infirm people 
trouble thertiselves and their children, by indulging the notion 
tliat everything should be done as they see fit to direct, not real- 
izing that the concerns of business necessarily devolve on those, 
who, being in the vigor of manhood, can exercise a better and 
sounder judgment, than they whose powers both of body and 


mind have become enfeebled by age.— Hosea Ballou. 
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THE EIGHT ALLEYS. 


THE CASTLE OF SAN ILDEFONSO, SPAIN. 

In 1719 the poor young king Philip V., crushed under the 
weight of his grandeur, and already pey abdication of 
that royalty whose assumption had set Europe on fire, 
and driven France to the verge of destruction, Philip V., we say, 
half recovered from the scarcely calmed emotions, and the scarce 
ended vicissitudes of the fi war of the Succession, fatigued 
with the revolutions and intrigues of the palace, weary of the suc- 
cessive and at first united yoke of Madame des Ursins and Cardi- 
nal Alberoni, still full of remembrances and regrets for his first 
and gentle queen, Maria Louisa of Savoy, having, to crown his 
misfortunes, espoused in second nuptials a master in the person of 
Elizabeth of Parma, resolved to withdraw himself from so many 
agitations, for which neither his feeble nor melancholy soul was 
formed, and, like Alceste, whom he resembled only in sadness, 

in Spain 
—— “‘a lone retreat 


Where man the freedom to be naught enjoyed.” 

He thought he had discovered this site so favorable to repose 
of mind and oblivion of princely troubles, on the road and in 
the environs of Segovia, fifteen leagues from Madrid, at the foot 
of Mount Penalara, in the heart of a rude, arid, wild country, 
whose elevated peaks are covered with snow till the months of 
July and August, only animated by the rushing of cascades and 
torrents of icy and troubled waters, pouring from the mountains, 
and clothed with the sombre and eternal foliage of the Alpine and 
northern pines. In this place rose a chapel built by King Henry 
IV. in 1450, and dedicated to Saint Ildefonso. The parochial 
duties of this chapel were discharged by the Hieronymites, who 
sessed a domain there. When the royal residence of Valsain, 
alf a league from this place, was burned under Charles II., the 
fraternity of Saint Jerome offer d_ this + moma of a king the 
Grange (Granja) or farm-house of San Ildefonso, which they had 
received from the munificence of Ferdinand the Catholic, at the 
glorious epoch of the conquest of Granada. Matters remained 
there. The offer of the Hieronymites was accepted by Philip V., 
who gave them in compensation the domain of Rio Frio, and as- 
signed them, according to monarchical usage, a portion of the sult 
to be taken from the royal storehouses. Even when disgusted 
with the things of this world, even in despair, feeble souls cannot 
shake off the stamp of native frivolity. Charles V., disenchanted, 
and Philip I., near his death, thought of the Escurial. Philip V. 
conceived and desired a pleasure-house: he languished far from 
Versailles ; perhaps even this was the deep and intimate cause of 
the secret woe that gnawed his heart. He determined to transport 
Versailles to fifteen leagues’ distance from Madrid, and renewed, 
after the lapse of half a century, the magnificent folly of his an- 
cestor, in spite of all the obstacles seemingly opposed to the royal 
fancy by a country indomitable in a very different manner from 
the sandy soil of the old hunting rendezvous of Louis XIII. All 
the lands of Granja and the surrounding s were remodelled, 
moved, and turned topsy- . The French engineer, Marchand, 
was directed to change the of nature and construct moun- 
tains. The same person, if we mistake not, was entrusted with 
providing for the immense hydraulic works which, turning rivers 
and streamlets-from their courses, were to lead them into a vast 
reservoir called the Sea, whence they might flow in different foun- 
tains and pieces, to spring thence again in jets, waterfalls and 
spouts. ore Ardemans, tne regular architect of his Catholic 
majesty, was ordered to construct ‘buildings within the limits of 
houses already anne, and forbidden to take anything away— 
another imitation of Versailles, where was expressly 
ordered ‘to respect the brick palace of the 
late on f The plan of the gardens was 
designed by Marchand ; the planting and 
care of it were confided to Etienne Boute- 
lon; Firmin. and Thierry were entrusted 
with all the ornamental part of the cas- 
cades and fountains; and, to proceed with 
more celerity, they ‘cast the statues and 
masks iri lead, in which Spain abounded, 


itate, without too much expense, and in a 


floor, which consisted of twelve magniti- 
cerit apartments, was. ready for the occu- 
of the royal proprietor. Six were 
pre fer the residence of the king ; 
te other six for a princely —— of 
intings and objects of art. — 
cimilarly constrested:; and Borgia, 
i of the Indies, consecrated it with 
solemnity. The king was so de-. 
—— with his work, and the manner in 
ich his engineers had executed it, that 
in the following year, 1724, he abdicated 
in favor of his son, Louis [., that he might 
ve himself without reserve to the de- 
hts of his Granja. But kin 
pro} only—God took to himself 
nis I., after a nominal reign of 
a few.months only, and Philip V. was 
compelled reluctantly to resume the reins 


FOUNTAIN OF THE WINDS, OR 


FOUNTAIN OF ANDROMEDA, 


of power, which he did by the hands of Elizabeth of Parma, and 
consoled himself as well as he could, by continuing to embellish 
in his way, and to live as much as he could in his chosen site, his 
well-beloved San Ildefonso. Thus he added to it a collegiate 
church and vast “‘ commons,” destined to lodge his household and 
guests. By his order, the magnificent gallery of pictures and 


EE BATHS OF DIANA. 


EOLUS. 


statues belonging to Queen Christina of Sweden, was purchased 
at Rome, past om es 4 the artistic treasures of the castle of La 
Granja. After the death of Philip V. (1746), the Queen Dowager 
founded at San Ildefonso the superb glass manufactory, which 
still exists there, and which remains one of the most useful and 
interesting of its additions. Charles III. put the finishing stroke 
to La Granja, where he delighted to reside each year in July, 
August and September. This example was followed by Charles 
IV., and since then all the sovereigns of Spain have been accus- 
tomed to spend a portion of the summer at the Versailles of the 
peninsula, The site of the palace is a valley enclosed deeply in 
naked mountains, of a mournful and grand aspect. The general 
view of this castle, masked and hemmed in by a heap of com- 
mons, villas, and other private lodges, with which it forms a con- 
fused whole, is not, externally, very satisfactory. It stands out 
poorly from this discordant heap, and from a distance you would 
take it for a cantonment, or an immense manufacturing establish- 
ment overlooking the subaltern roofs of an operative commune in 
Granche-Comte or Alsace. The steeples clock-towers of the 
collegiate church want character, and their rectangular shafts, 
capped with slate, remind you of the worst times of the religious 
architecture of the beginning of the last century. But the prin- 
cipal facade on the garden side is full of charm, without consti- 
tuting a work of art worthy of “y= - — in the monu- 
mental ye 5 of Europe. On the other dd, works of art are 
abundant; they form a very interesting gallery. Around the 
palace are grouped in great numbers the summer-houses of the 
noblest families of Madrid ; the bureaux of state are also trans- 
ported to San Ildefonso during the rustication of the sovereign, 
and occupy the commons erected by Philip V. The manufacture 
of glasses, some of them one hundred and thirty inches long and 
seventy-two broad, contributes to give activity and life to this 
august residence. But the magnificence of the melancholy heir of 
the unfortunate Charles II., was expended particularly on the 
gardens and water-pieces. The fountains, or cascades, in imita- 
tion of those of Versailles, are about fifteen or twenty in number, 
some of which are of the first class, and we have no hesitation in 
acknowledging that pa peg: a more beautiful and striking 
effect. The hydronamical part is irreproachable : perhaps some 
of them are an improvement in this respect—a seemingly difficult 
achievement—on the prodigies of Versailles. All derive their 
water from that “ Sea” to which we have alluded, and which, sit- 
uated in the upper of the gardens, is itself fed by rivers and 
torrents from the ian Mountains. The limits of this article 
do not permit us to describe all these pieces, but we have made a 
selection of the most beautiful for illustration. 1. Taz E1eut 
Aixeys.—This is a large circle where eight avenues terminate, 
and from which you can see sixteen fountains, including those of 
the centre, all equal in size, forming arcades, and each Looking 
three jets of water, which fall into basins of white marble. The 
centre of this fine place is distinguished, if we remember rightly, 
by a group representing the abduction of ine, a subject 
treated at Versailles, of which this seems a visible but happy 
reminiscence. 2. FouNTAIN OF THE Winpbs, OR 
evident imitation of the Latona piece at Versailles. This foun- 
tain occupies the centre of a grove; it is of circular form, and 
surrounded by grassplots, in the midst of which eight masks 
launch as many jets upon a rocky island. From the centre of this 
island rises the god Eolus, overlooking sixteen heads of winds, 
which project the water in all directions. In the ‘midst of this 
a the god trampling under 

t, 8 upward a jet of mo sixty ene figures 
are of bronzed lead. 3, Fouxrain oF 
AnpromEDA. This fountain is round, 
and scatters its waters in a cascade, the 
orifice of which is formed of two white 
marble vases. . In the centre of the piece 
Andromeda, chained on -a rock, rec ives 
her deliverance from a Cupid ‘who floats 
over her head, and hastens tq séver her 
chains. Below, the sea monster. extend- 
ed, his fins spread-and his-head raised, is 
expiring under the blows of Perseus, who 
in one hand holds his. sword,-and in the 
other the head‘ of Medusa. While the 
hero makes ready.to strike again, the 
impure monster is supposed.to pour out 
his blood. thro sixty-three wounds 
with which his body is piereéd, and which 
vomit forth jets in every direction; from 
his yawning, cavernons.throat he expels 
a final one, which rises to the height of a 
hundred and one feet. 4 Barus or 
fine fountain is ingenious- 

and happily attached to @ front- 
ispiece, fity feet high. 


steps which 
lead to the fountain, yom see, in a grotto, 
Acteon, the hunter, serefiading Diana. 
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| rages ' At the foot of the steps, the goddess her- 
whose services she receives : other nymphs 
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bathing, people the piece, sporting with dolphins and swans.— 
5. Paes or La Fama (Fame).— his Fu. iece is bordered 
grass. The horse on the summit of the rock is 

8, who seems unwillingly to support his noble and incon- 

stant burthen. The trumpet of fame spouts the water to an 
astonishing height. The perso overthrown and falling at 
her feet, are. unfortunate poets, of course, ‘‘ unwept, unhonored, 
unsung.” This figure of Fame has for supports at the foot 


of the the four principal rivers of Spain—the Guadalquivir, 
the Ebro, the Gaudiana, and the T: . Surrounded with stat- 
nes, fine vases, and broad and , this piece is one of the 


ost original and magnificent in the gardens of La Granja. 
s Basxet Founratn.—This fountain has no prototype 
those of Versailles. In the middle, a huge basket (canas- 
of fruits and flowers is sustained by four swans. Around 
are four Naiads supporting a crown. This arrangement is 


'y are forty-one in number—-thirty 

g to a height of nearly ninety feet. It sometimes hap 
that the jets, Jaunched too emgre: | by the facetious hand of the 
machinist, fall in a more than re! i 


aspect. Were not the statues and the design of this fountain pro- 
‘ene might think that the engineer represents one of yond 
ed crests, which on the festival days of the Catholic 
, adorn the dais of the holy sacrament. 7. FounTatn oF 
AND THREE piece, of which 
the Three Graces ing occu ower , is exactly oppo- 
site the facade of the is ve our will 
see by the engraving, and the simplicity of its arrangement re- 
quires no iption. Other less im t fountains, but well 
worth seeing, enclosed in the shades of La Granja, are the pieces 
called Latona, the Frogs, the Fan, Neptune, the Dragons, the 
Cups and Latona. It is unquestionably the finest and most fin- 
ished imitation in the world of the admirable Versailles of France ; 
still, it is a counterfeit. It is never an advantage for a nation to 
derive inspiration from the customs, manners, and style of any 
other. is is a general remark. The French taste passed into 
Spain in the train of the Bourbons, not only in dress and baubles, 
but in architecture and style—a more serious affair. The penin- 
sula has thus lost in originality, without gaining in point of art. 
Yet, as a work of imitation, and for the sake of its situation, the 
Castle of San Ildefonso is a very curious place, which every trav- 
eller in Spain should make a point of seeing, and which many 
will fran ay admire. We have said nothing touching the philoso- 
phy of fountains, that is to say, we have not refe particularly 
_to the principle upon which they are produced, whether artificial 
‘or natural. There are various kinds of artificial fountains, but all 
formed by a pressure, of one sort or another, upon the water ; 
viz., either the pressure or weight of a head of water, or the pres- 
sure arising from the spring and elasticity of the air, etc. hen 
these are formed by the pressure of a head of water, or any other 
fluid of the same kind with the fountain, or jet, then will this 
spout up nearly to the same height as that head, abating only a 
little for the resistance of the air, with that of the adjutage, etc., 
in the fluid rushing through ; but, when the fountain is produced 
by any other force than the pressure of q column of the same 
fluid with itself, it will rise to such a height as is nearly equal to 
the altitude of a column of the same fluid, whose pressure is 
equal to the given force that produces the fountain. In Greece, 
every principal town had public fountains or conduits, some of 
which were of handsome design and of beautiful execution. In 
the city of Megara, in Achaia, there was a public fountain estab- 
lished by Theagenes, which was celebrated for its grandeur and 
magnificence. The Pirene, a fountain at Corinth, was encircled 
~ by an enclosure of white marble, which was sculptured into vari- 
ous grottoes, from which the water ran into a splendid basin of 
the same material. Another fountain in Corinth, which was called 
Lerna, was encircled by a beautiful portico, under which were 
seats for the public to sit upon during the extreme heats of sum- 
mer, to enjoy the cool air from the falling waters. In the 
wood of ulapius, at Epidaurus, there was a fountain that Pau- 
sanias cites as remarkable for the beauty of its decorations. At 
Messina there were also two elegant fountains, one called Arsinoe, 
and the other Clepsydra. Pausanius also alludes to several other 
fountains in various parts of Greece, celebrated for the grandeur 
and beauty of their architectural and sculptural decorations. The 
ancient fondness for fountains still exists in Italy and the East. 
The French are celebrated for their fountains, but Italy, more 
particularly Rome, is still more so. The fountains of Paris and 
of the Tuileries, of the orangery at Versailles, at St. Cloud, and 
other places in the neighbo , are splendid structures. The 
principal and most admired fountains at or near Rome are those 


THE PIECE OF LA FAMA. 


in front of St. Peter’s, of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, of 
the Termini, of Mount Janiculum, of the garden of the Belvidere, 
in the Vatican, of the Villa Borghese, which has also in the au- 
dience chamber a splendid fountain of silver, five Roman palms 
in height, ornamented with sa vases and flowers; the foun- 
tains of Trevi, the three fountains of St. Paul, and many others 
described in the numerous works on that ancient city. 


PECULIARITIES OF GREAT MEN. 

The Duke of Wellington was not remarkably sedulous of dress, 
although on grand occasions he made a sufficient display, when 
he wore his principal orders and decorations blazing on a coat 
more gorgeous than the celebrated habit of Prince Esterhazy, 
which, it was said, cost him £200 in repairs and damages every 
time it was put on. The duke had a custom of wearing a white 
neckcloth in uniform, which gave him rather a slovenly look ; and 
a flippant French duchess once called him ‘*Le Duc de Vitlain- 
ton,” becatse he appeared at a full-dress party in something less 
than — tenue. He was also familiarly called in the army, 
“ the ,” from his_usual plain attire, and apparent negligence 
of outward splendor. That vanity is an inherent compound or 
attendant of greatness, is a wide position, which admits of much 
— arid endless demonstration. Many distinguished men 

or adopt eccentricities, of which vanity may be the inciting 
cause. Lord Nelson was fond of exhibiting his stars, and delight- 
ed in having his ‘horses taken out, and his carriage drawn by the 
mob. The celebrated Lord Peterborough, though light, and vain, 
and proud, had no weakness of this kind. Once, the populace 
taking him for the Duke of Marlborough, insisted on draggin 
him ugh the streets in triumph. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, of 
Se reasons that I am not. the Duke of Marl- 
borough. In the first place, I have only five guineas in m 
pouess and, in the second, they are heartily at you service.” 

, throwing his purse amongst them, he out of their hands 
with loud huzzas and exclamations. Richardson, in his Anec- 
dotes, says :—“ The great Earl of Peterborough, who had much 
sense, much wit, and much whim, leaped out of his chariot one 
~~ on seeing a dancing-master, with pearl-colored silk stockings, 
lightly stepping over the broad stones and picking his way in 
extremely dirty weather, and ran after him (who soon took to his 
heels) with his drawn sword, in order to drive him into the mad, 
into which he, of course, followed himself.” All — 
may be traced home to a certain degree of vanity, of which pre- 
vailing weakness, the old leather breeches of Frederick the Great, 
the coarse coat 2nd brass buttons of Charles XII., the small 
cocked hat and grey capote of Napoleon, the blanket and tub of 
Diogenes, and even the pious beaver and modest drab of the 
Quaker, may be included as samples. Philosophy itself has no 
objection to an occasional flourish of trumpets. The ancient 

taught in the schools, and modern philomaths lecture at 

ublic institutions, but who shall say that they are not as much 
incited by the vanity of showing their acquirements, as by the 
desire of instructing their fellow-citizens? Even Seneca declared, 
that if knowledge was bestowed on him on condition that he 
should not impart it, he would decline the gift.—Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


BROOM CORN. 

In the Mohawk Valley, N. Y., vast quantities of this crop are 
annually grown. Pennsylvania, Ohio and Connecticut, are the 
next largest producers of it. Its origin, as a cultivated plant, in 
this country, is attributed to Dr. Franklin. It is a native of 
India. Franklin saw an imported whisk of corn in the posses- 
sion of a lady in Philadelphia, and, while examining it as a curi- 
osity, found a seed, which he planted, and from this small begin- 
ning arose this valuable product of industry in the United States. 
In the same manner, England and America are indebted for the 
weeping willow to the poet Pope, who, finding a green stick in a 
basket of figs sent to him as a present from Turkey, stuck it in 
his garden at Twickenham. and thence propagated this beantiful 
tree. Broom corn is of a different genus from Indian corn. They 
will not mix. In the Mohawk flats, the best cultivators of it sow 
with a drill, as early in the springjas the ground will admit, in 
rows, three and a half feet apart. As soon as it is above ground 
it is hoed and soon after thinned to three inches apart. It is 
only hoed in the row to remove the weeds near the plants; the 
harrow and cultivator then rua through, to_keep down the weeds, 
and a small double mould-board plough is run shallow between 
the rows. It is not left to ripen, but cut green. It is not lopped 
till ready to cut. One set of hands goes forward, and lops or 
bends the tops on one side; another follows, and cuts them off 
when bent; a third gathers them in carts or wagons. At the fac- 
tory they are sorted over, and put into bunches, each bunch of 
brush of equal length. The seed is taken off by a sort of hatchet, 
worked by six horses. It is,then spread thin to dry on racks ina 
building for the purpose. In about a week it can be packed away 
closely. The brooms are made in winter—about 75,000 to each 
acre of land. The stalks are left on the ground, to be ploughed 
in next spring. For the handles, a peculiar lathe, turned by horse 

wer, is used, which manufactures them with great rapidity.— 

armer’s Companion. 


ple; but the jets of water in this piece have the finest effect. 
Sy 
- | 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
JOY AND SORROW. 


BY T. A. MACEY. 


If there were nought but sunny days, 

How dull would sunshine soon appear! 
Do not Sol’s gladdest, softest rays 

Beam forth while clouds the heavens mar; 
And stormy skies, though dark the while, 
But lend enchantment to his smile? 


Life cannot be a lasting fete, 

To joy, and flowers, and pleasure given; 
©, no! the thirsting soul, replete, 

Soon wearies of its narrow heaven ; 
Midst changing scenes will seek relief, 
And oft find luxury im grief. 


Ye, who o’er passing troubles grieve, 
Or wrestling, strive with phantom ills; 
Condemn not fate— rather believe 
That every icy breath that chills 
The germs of hope and kindly love, 
Will inmates of your bosom prove. 


But life hath sterner, deeper woes, 
Sorrews which none may thrust aside; 
For these a balm in Gilead grows, 
And resignation rolls its tide ; 
And though despair the present shrouds, 
Hope shines behind its darkest clouds. 


+4 >» 
> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


A KING’S FACE SHOULD GIVE GRACE. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Ear.y day dawned over the wild and varied expanse of the 
New Forest—that lasting monument of Norman insolence and 
cruelty—to convert which into a wide hunting-ground for Eng- 
land’s intrusive monarchs, no less than sixty hamlets had been 
depopulated, thirty-six parishes cleared of their inhabitants, their 
churches desecrated and dismantled, and their lands, so well cul- 
tivated by the Saxon, afforested and turned into haunts for beasts 
of chase. 

Early day dawned over that wide district teeming so recently 
with an industrious and hardy population, embracing every variety 
of land and vegetation. Here, the long slopes were covered with 
noble forests, groves of silver-stemmed beech, and avenues of 
stately oak ; there, the ground was disturbed and broken into steep 
knolls and hillocks wavering with purple heather and the golden- 
blossomed gorse and broom; here, deep morasses spread their 
black miry levels haunted by the snipe, the curlew, and the wild 
duck ; there again, the black cock crowed among the heather ; the 
stately red deer belled to his hinds from the forest glades and 
thickets; and the savage wild boar whetted his tushes in the 
dingle, while the gaunt wolf bayed the moon at midnight from 
the bare downs on the seacoast. 

The day dawned broad and bright, and the great sun rushed up 
the sky, casting long Jines of glowing lustre over the dewy green- 
sward, checkered by deep blue shadows projected from the giant 
oaks, the trunks of which he stained with a rich, lurid tint, half 
light, half umbrage. Thousands of rooks were on the wing, 
wheeling their seaward way to the moist meadows and mud-flats 
of Southampton water, far above the treetops; while the: hoarse, 
ominous croak of a huge, grizzled raven, aged as those which sat 
of yore by Odin’s magic throne, resounding through the glades of 
the New Forest, from his ruined and ivy-mantled seat on the par- 
ish church of Malwood, lent something of solemnity to a scene, 
which would otherwise have inspired none but gay thoughts and 
lightsome fancies. 

The larks were abroad in countless multitudes, warbling aloft, 
far beyond the ken of human eyes, in the cloudless empyrean ; 
the blackbird, the thrush, the linnet, and the nightingale, not as 
yet silenced in her shadowy bowers by the advent of clear sun- 
shine, vied each with the other until the copses rang with melody. 

The hares hopped lazily from their forms to pasture, leaving 
long and dark green traces over the dewy herbage; the herons 
and bitterns winged heavily and slowly from their feeding to their 
safe coverts in the deepest fens. 

But soon a wilder serenade made itsclf heard, awakening all 
the echoes of the woodland ; for, as the sun rose so high above the 
treetops as to permit his light to be discovered among the green 
leaves, on the esplanade of Malwood, a clear, ; or orous flourish of 
a well and keenly-winded bugle rose on the li..u d air, shrilly sus- 
tained and musical, then quavered merrily awhile, and died away 
80 sweetly gradual, that, when it sank at length amid its answer- 

ng echoes, you scarcely knew which was the real tone and which 
its mimic sister. 

No sooner was it silent, than another, and another, and another 
horn took up the expiring cadence, till every arborer’s lodge, and 
every keeper’s walk, and every ranger’s mere’ through the wide 
forest, found a tongue, until, within ten minutes from the swelling 
of the first reveile, a hundred forfars, at the least, were breathing 
from the forest bugles with welcome to the coming sun, and hom- 
age to the mortal monarch, who deigned to take his pleasure all 
that summer’s day among his favorite greenwoods. 

The Red King lay at Malwood, his favorite forest-castle, with 
horse and hound and horn to drive the dun deer from the brakes ; 
faleons and feathery sp»niels to rouse and take the winged quarry 
of the mere and the morass. The merciless son of the stern and 
politic conqueror was, indeed, a tyrant; not merely a hard feudal 
ruler, governing with all the powers which the machinery of that 
system permitted to him—in themselves not a little tyrannical— 


but a rapacious levier of unknown dues-and assertor of new pre- 
rogatives, supported, not by the feudal militia of his own barons 
and their vassals, but by a fierce hireling force of mercenary 
bands—Flemings, Bretons, nay, at times, even Saxons, the 
despised, conquered Saxons—by whose aid he was enabled to 
tyrannize no less violently over the barons of the proud Norman 
races, than over the unhappy serfs and outlaws, who had once 
been the lawful lords and owners of the lovely island. ‘“ Against 
him were directed,” says Michelet, in his eloquent History of 
France, “the ‘curses not loud, but deep’ of an outraged people. 
For him the Saxon outlaw of the New Forest, pursued by the 
sheriff, kept his last arrow. Forests were unlucky to the Norman 
kings. As a protection against him, quite as much as ageinst the 
Saxon, the barons built those gigantic castles, whose haughty 
beauty still attests how little was thought of the sweat of men’s 
brows in their erection.” 

Neither in his person nor address was he such an one as we 
should expect to see the chosen son of the able and ambitious 
conqueror; the first hereditary Norman king of vanquished Eng- 
land ; the chief and represent tive of that noblest race of men that 
ever trod the earth, the Norm n aristocracy; each gentleman of 
whom was the peer of kings, and their king only their first gen- 
tleman. Unlike the race of which he came—tall, slender, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, thin-flaaked and spare-limbed, with pale, 
keen, aquiline faces, and dark brown or chestnut hair—William 
the Red was corpulent, and short of stature ; and, as he advanced 
in years, became excessively bloated and almost unwieldy, 
though he strove, by constant exercise on horseback and in the 
chase—his favorite occupation—to keep down the ungraceful ten- 
dency. In features, he was most unroyal, indeed, almost ignoble ; 
his hair was fiery red, his face rubicund and swollen, his eyes 
small and of a light gray color, with inconspicuous, if any, eye- 
brows. “In ordinary conversation,” says Lingard, “his utterance 
was slow and embarrassed; in the hurry of passion, precipitate 
and unintelligible. He assumed in public a haughty port, rolling 
his eyes with fierceness on the spectators, and endeavoring to 
intimidate by the tone of his voice, and the tenor of his answers, 
those who addressed him. But in private, he descended to an 
equality with his companions, amusing them with his wit, which 
was chiefly pointed against himself, and seeking to lessen the 
odium of his excesses, by making them the subject of laughter.” 

Such is a true portrait of one, who, indeed, possessed no one 
of the “king-becoming graces ;” not even temperance, the habit- 
ual and boasted virtue of his race, who affected to despise the 
Saxons for their gluttony and drunkenness. Brave he was, indeed, 
as he could scarcely avoid being as Norman knight and noble; 
but it was with the rash and reckless bravery of the bull, which 
shuts its eyes and rushes headlong against whatsoever it may 
chance to encounter, not the serene and tempered valor of the 
Christian gentleman and soldier. 

And much in this guise he showed, as he rode forth on the last 
day of his life—albeit most unconscious of his certain doom—over 
the drawbridge of Malwood-keep ; and so he rolled his eyes men- 
acingly over the little concourse of spectators, who had assembled 
to gaze upon the pomp and splendor-of his royal hunting retinue, 
which was, indeed, right royal ; and so he glared, with something 
of a fiendish light in his small, gray eye, upon Breton and Flem- 
ish mercenaries, even although it was upon them alone that he 
could depend for protection, whether against his nobles or his 
commons. Had a Saxon met his eye on that glorious morning— 
which, to any other heart, could have suggested no ideas but those 
of graciousness and pleasure—some deed of cruelty had surely 
signalized his going forth on his errand of pleasure. And it was 
very strongly indicative of his character and temper, that one who 
rode beside his bridle, a tall, dark-featured knight, his favorite 
companion, read the meaning of his eye, and asked him lightly : 

“What seeks your grace so eagerly—a Saxon swine, for a tar- 
get whereat to aim the first shaft from that untried bow you bear 
this morning ?” 

“Swine or swineherd, my Tyrrel,’”’ he answered with a coarse, 
sneering laugh, “ what care I whether? The dogs say that I love 
them not, save for the piercing of their leathern money bags ; and, 
sith the money bags be empty, wherefore not pierce their bear- 
skins? But, by the splendor of God’s eyes !”—his accustomed 
oath,—* I trow I should miss a castle gate at fair flight shot dis- 
tance. My head still hums with that last piece of malvoisic, and 
my hand is most foully unsteady. Besides, this new bow Jehan 
Fletcher gave me as I mounted, is far over stiff i’ the spring. I 
prithee take it, Walter, and handsel it forme. TI’ll gage a score 
of bezants against your first shot, at any noble quarry.” 


“Gladly, your grace—a wager, by the light that shines on us! 
Twenty bezants of gold that I strike my first quarry to the death. 
And, before God, your grace, I will waste shaft on nothing less 
than a right hart royal !” 

Were his words intended as of double meaning? Were they 
ominous ¢ 

Onwar. they rode, with light jests and lighter laughter, their 
bridles jingling, their spurs and stirrups clashing merrily, the 
hooded falcons fluttering on their fists, their gray-hounds straining 
in the leashes, the gallant horses struggling against the curb, or 
bounding fiercely at touch of the galling sptir. And now to the 
joyous din of the cavaleade, were added the shouts of the featers, 
the occasional baying of the slow hounds, used to arouse the deer 
from the fair, and now and then, at nearer or farther intervals, the 
tlithesome rallies of the hunter’s horn. 

Fast rode the hunters now, dividing into smaller still and 
smaller parties, as they swept past the opening of the various for- 
est walks, and rider after rider turned down this or that walk, fol- 
lowing ‘his fancy or his sportsman’s instincts, till at length the 


king and Tyrrel rode alone, all save two pages, who kept up, not 


without difficulty, within eyesight, if not earshot, so hotly did the 
monarch and his favorite gallop. Ringwood was passed, and 
Boldrewood at headlong speed, and “‘ Deerleap’s groves of tangled 
oak,” and Mirkwood’s holly thicket. . 

And still the deep-mouthed bay of the staunch talbots filled the 
long aisles through which they galloped, with the harmonious 
discords of their gallant chicling. 

At times, the hunted quarry came so near to the avenue, or 
side, along which the Red King and Tyrrel were spurring, that 
he might be heard crashing with his long bounds through the 
underwood. At others, he steered his course so far to the east- 
ward, that the music of the great pack, a hundred strong, came to 
the ears of the hunters only like a faint breeze murmuring among 
the treetops ; and they rather judged of the direction of the ¢ 
by the far distant whoops and bugle blasts which came ina 
down the wind, telling them where the quarry had been viewed, 
or had broken covert, than by their own skill in woodcraft. 

At length they lost all bounds of the hunt entirely, and it was 
now high noon; and though the sun was veiled by a thick mist, 
the heat was oppressive and intolerable. The horses were black 
with sweat, and embossed with foam; and the king, feverish with 
his late debauch, raved for wine, for a draught of muddy Saxon 
beer, nay, even for a drop of water. But of all his train, save the 
captain of the mercenaries, Black Sir Walter, none were nigh to 
him. Butler and cup-bearer, pages of the body, whose duty it 
was ever to minister te the wants of the monarch, following in his 
track, as best they might, with light harnessed sumpter horses, 
were all afar, thrown out by the chances of the hunt. 

At length, to increase their prospects of finding some keeper’s 
lodge, some charcoal burner’s hut, even some sp-ing of water, tho 
king and his friend parted, promising each to keep the other 
warned of his whereabouts, by an occasional mot on his bugle. 

They had ridden thus apart on parallel lines distant, as the 
king judged by Tyrrell’s bugle blasts, something above a mile ; 
when suddenly, on crossing a small rising ground, Rufus discov- 
ered a low, miserable-looking hut in a dark, swampy dingle 
among a growth of scattered birches; and, at once sounding his 
bugle cheerfully, a signal to his comrade, he put spurs to his 
horse, and galloped down toward the place at his best speed. 

As he approached, he saw a tall man, dressed like a Saxon 
woodman in a coat of buff, with a broadaxe in his girdle, look 
out of the hovel door, and immediately fly, as if the avengers of 
blood were at his heels, into the swamp, where no horse could 
follow him. The flight, however, of a Saxon at the sound of a 
Norman bugle blast was an occurrence far too common to attract 
William’s notice ; the rather that he reckoned surely on a draught 
of the black beer, for which he now thirsted so eagerly, though at 
other times he would have spurned it. 

In a moment he was at the door; he alighted, and, fastening 
his bridle to a ring in the wall, he entered the hut. Somewhat to 
his surprise, he found it empty; but yet mors to his delight, he 
discovered a board spread coarsely, indeed, but cleanly, and far 
more abundantly than the exterior of the place promised. 

A mighty black jack of ale was the first object to which the 
thirsty monarch’s eye was attracted; and the half of it vanished 
in an instant. A huge pasty of boar’s flesh backed the flagon, 
and of that, too, the king’s dagger and his royal fingers were soon 
deep in the bowels. A second long draught finished his repast ; 
and still seeing no person, he was feeling in the gypstre, or em- 
broidered velvet pouch, which hung beside his dagger, for a bezant 
to leave on the board, when a tall woman of great beauty, though 
something past the prime of youth, entered and stood before him. 
She was clad in the common weeds of a Saxon peasant, yet was 
her air and bearing that of a Norman princess. 

It was clear that they recognized each other on the instant; for 
the lady’s face turned pale as ashes, and she sank on her knees, 
clasping her hands together—while the swollen features of Rufus 
turned almost purple with fury, and his eyes flashed fire, as he 
stalked up to her, griping his dagger’s hilt, as if he would have 
stabbed her on the spot. 

“So, so!” he stuttered furiously ; “so, it is here I find you, my 
noble Dame Alicia—and that was, doubtless, the brute Saxon 
churl, de Vaux—meet husband, good faith, for a Norman lady! 
The outlawed, banished slave! It‘is well, it is well! But, by the 
splendor of God’s eyes, as I am a living man and crowned king, 
to-morrow, he shall swing from the battlements of Malwood; and 
you, pshaw! you, who might have been a king’s love, shall be a 
horseboy’s queen.” 

“Pardon!” she murmured. “ Pardon, your grace has broken 
of our bread and tasted of our salt; besides, it is‘the rale ever, 
that ‘the king’s face gives grace.’” 

“May the devil give me grace, if you find any at my face, min- 
ion. And—ha! ha! in good time; it is Tyrrel, gallant Tyrrel.” 

For, as he spoke, the loud tramp of a horse was heard coming 
down the hill, and the shril) bugle blast. But one step the king 
made to the door; one spring placed him in the saddle; and, 
before a minute had elapsed since the sound struck his ear, he 
had cleared the edge of the coppice, and stood in the open avenue, 
nearly opposite to a huge oak tree on the farther side, but about 
ten paces lower down the hill. , 

At the same instant, a magnificent deer, black with sweat, the 
tongue hanging from its mouth, and the tears streaming down its 
hairy checks, drove by him ; and close at his haunches, so blown 
that they could not give tongue, two splendid bloodhounds, of the 
black breed of St. Hubert, followed. 

At one the king became aware, though he scarcely could be 
said to see it, that Tyrrel, hot in pursuit, was on the hill-top, in 
act to shoot. The wager flashed upon his mind; and, with the 


hunter’s instinct, he raised his bow like lightning. The arrow 
was well aimed; but it glanced from the antlers of the quarry 
without wounding it, 
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* “Ho, Tyrrel, shoot, in the devil’s name! The game is still 
afoot, a right hart royal !’” 

He raised his hand to shade his eyes from a slant sunbeam, and 
ere the words had left his lips, the arrow was sped from the 
twanging string, glanced from the trunk of the King’s Oak, as it 
is still called, and plunged deep, to the very feather, in his 
unguarded side. The Royal Hart fell dead. 

Did the consciousness of guilt, or the dread omen of his own 
remembered words, smite the heart of his slayer? At least, he 
turned his horse’s head, buried his spurs in its side, and never 
drew bridle till he reached the sea, and took ship for France. 

The dead king lay there, alone, on the greensward. Four hours 
later, when the moon had arisen, the banished Lord de Vaux and 
his lady, ignorant of what had passed, stole forth timidly, fugi- 
tives by night, until that tyranny should be overpast. Their feet 
were almost on the corpse, ere they perceived it. His horse had 
fled in terror, when the king fell headlong. His hounds had 
followed the other hart royal. 

“Good God! It is the king!” exclaimed the lady, whose eye 
first discerned the grim, red face, and the bloodshot eyes, wide 
open. 

“Rufus! Mine enemy!” cried the stern lord, bending over 
him. ‘“Itis indeed he. Heaven’s hand, not mine, is upon him.” 

“God be thanked—it is God’s doing!” returned the lady. 
“And yet his boast is falsified, for it is even now that a king’s 
face has given grace, though it be a dead king’s.” 

“You say truth, madame; for Henry Beauchere, who is now 
the king, is a good king, and my friend. Our perils are, indeed, 
overpast. Yet is it not well that we linger here, lest suspicion 
may rest upon us. The charcoal-burners will find him in the 
morning.” 

‘And so it fell out. Not till the morning was the cold clay 
found, and carried in acommon cart to the castle—whence he 
started on the previous morn, so proud and boastful—in which 
his stirrup still hangs on the wall to this hour. 

Tyrrel confessed his mishap, or his crime—De Vaux won his 
pardon. But it was never known that he first found grace from a 
dead king’s face. 

[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FOR HALLY. 


BY ALICB CAREY. 


Alone in our cabin 
I’m sitting—’tis night; 
A snow shower is falliig, 
The roof tree is white ; 
The wild winds are blowing, 
They would not be drear, 
With all their dark tumult, 
If Hally were here. 


°Tis March, and the verdure 
Creeps softly and bright 

O’er the forest boughs, lately 
Encrusted with white ; 

The red wood is sprouting— 

F Across the blue wave 

I bear the bright branches, 

To cover his grave. 


Tis June, and the thrushes 
Fly out of the heat, 

But all through the morning 
The singing is sweet; 

I push back my tresses, 
And hush down my breath, 

Pining pale fer the music 
That’s faded to death. 


The autumn, that corsair 
With banners of blood, 
Makes war on the 
Flowery hosts of the wood; 
Their pale ranks are broken, 
I mourn as I see; 
But Hally, my darling, 
The grief is for thee. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 


THE TWO ORCHARDS. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Sotomon Warrs and Stephen Green were two well-to-do 
farmers, and they both owned good orchards. Their fruit was 
mostly of a choice kind, and not only found a ready market, but 
commanded a high price. One thing vexed Mr. Green exceed- 
ingly, and was a constant source of annoyance. No sooner did 
his fruit begin to ripen on his trees, than nocturnal and diurnal 
marauders commenced petty depredations on his choicest grafts. 

“ It is very strange,” muttered Green to his wife, “ that those 
scamps will continue to rob my orchard so. Only night before 
last old Towser tore the clothes nearly all off from one of the vil- 
lains, and from the marks of blood that I found on the fence, I 
should think somebody must have got pretty severely bitten ; and 
yet lastnight some one was in the orchard again. I declare, it’s 
enough to make one run mad.” 

“Tt is curious,” answered the wife, “and I’m sure I can’t see 
into it. How is it with neighbor Watts’s orchard ?” 

“ That’s just what puzzles me. They don’t trouble his fruit at 
all, and he hasn’t got any dog, either ; and what’s more, his fruit 
is some of it better than mine, and more exposed, too. Just let 
me catch one of ’em, that’s all.” 

“It’s too bad, certainly,”’ uttered Mrs. Green, for she knew not 
what else to say. 


“ Father,” exclaimed one of the boys, who came running into 
the house, “ Towser’s dead. Just awstiff as a log !” 

“ Dead !” 

** Yes,—out in the shed.” 

An oath escaped from Green’s lips, as he leaped from his chair 
and hastened to the shed. There he found his dog—a real bull- 
dog, that he had bought on purpose to bite those who troubled 
him,—dead, to use his own expression, “as a door-nail.” This 
was the most severe cut he had yet experienced, and for a long 
time bis mingled feelings of rage and chagrin rendered him lit- 
erally frantic. He knew at once that the animal had been poi- 
soned, by the froth that had collected about the mouth; and he 
vowed vengeance most dire on the perpetrator of the deed, if he 
ever found him. 

It was several hours after the above event, that the family were 
seated by the supper-table. It was already slightly duskish, but 
yet not so dark but that the distant landscape was visible. 

“ By crackee, dad,” exclaimed one of the boys, whose attention 
had been directed towards the orchard, “there’s somebody down 
in the corner hooking apples.” 

Mr. Green leaped from the table, put on his hat, and then seiz- 
ing a stout whip, he hurried from the house. He distinctly saw 
two young fellows under one of his trees, and having gained the 
road, he carefully crept down upon the other side of the wall, 
until he had reached a point opposite to where the two boys,—for 
boys they were,—were filling their pockets with the fruit that had 
fallen upon the ground. 

“ Aha! my young scamps !” shouted Green, as he leaped the 
barrier, “ I’ve caught ye, have I?”’ And as he spoke, he seized 
one of the unlucky youths by the collar, and commenced beating 
him most unmercifally. 

“T'll teach ye!” he growled, shaking the crying boy. 

“O don’t! I only picked up afew. O, I wont——” 

“ You wont, wont ye? No, Fil be bound ye wont. There, take 
that, and that, and——” 

Before the next word escaped his lips, Mr. Green felt himself 
hit in the side by a stone which had been thrown from the road 
by the boy who had escaped. The excited man let go his hold, 
and sprang for the wall, but he failed to catch the nimble urchin 
who had assaulted him, and in the attempt he lost the one he had 
caught. When the farmer reached his house he was not only 
enraged, but he was really miserable. The ill-feeling he had cher- 
ished had poisoned every fountain of feeling, and his soul was the 
very gall of bitterness. Before he went to bed that night, he had 
sworn that he would get a bear-trap and set it in his orchard. 

“Can I have a few of your apples, sir?” asked a traveller, of 
Mr. Green. The applicant was way-worn and weary, and he sat 
down upon a stone near the orchard wall, where the farmer was 


at work. 
“No,” returned Green. “I don’t raise apples to give away.” 


The traveller arose from his seat and kept on his way. A little 
further on he came across the orchard of Mr. Watts. He stopped 
and looked over the wall. There were many apples laying upon 
the ground, and he got over to pick up a few, not noticing that 
the owner was near at hand. 

“ Good day, sir,” said Mr. Watts, approaching the spot. “‘ Are 
you travelling, sir ¢”’ 

“ Yes sir,” returned the stranger. 

“T suppose a little good fruit must be cheering such a day as 
this, especially when one is weary. Just step this way, sir. 
Here are some apples much better than those.” And as he spoke, 
Watts picked up his two hands full and extended them to the 


traveller. 
“ You are too generous, sir,” exclaimed the man, as he thank- 


fully took the proffered fruit. 

“Ono, sir. I can never see a person want for a little fruit 
while I have an abundance. That is one of the greatest sources 
of enjoyment my abundance gives me,—to minister to the wants 
of others.” 

“Then yours’must be a happy heart.” 

Tt is, sir.” 

The traveller soon resumed his journey, and the farmer again 
turned to his work. 

“Mister Watts,” cried a little voice from the other side of the 
wall, ‘‘ may n’t I come over and get an apple ?” 

“ Certainly, my little man,—just as many as you want.” And 
so saying, the kind man stepped to the wall and assisted the 
urchin—a boy of some twelve years—over into the orchard. 
“« There—now pick some up.” 

“ Thank’e, sir.” 

“ Where’s your brother John ?” 

He’s ploughing, sir.” 

“Then carry afew to him. He will like them if he is at work.” 

“ Yes sir,—and I’ll tell him that you sent ’em, sir.” 

“Just as you please about that,” returned Mr. Watts, with a 
smile ; and as he once more resumed his work, the boy trotted off 
with a hat full of apples. 

That evening Watts and Green met. It was in a small shed 
belonging to the former, standing at some distance from the house, 
and used in time of washing sheep, there being a large brook 
running by it. 

“ Watts,” said Green, “ have n’t them infernal scamps troubled 
your orchard this season ?”’ 

* What scamps ?” quietly asked Watts. 

“Why, them fellows that bother me so.” 

“No one has troubled me.” 

“* Well, that’s curious. They’re romping around my orchard 
most every night. Last night they just about spoiled one of the 
best grafts I’ve got. I wouldn’t have taken twenty dollars for it. 
O, just let me catch ’em at it, that’s all.” 

“ What would you do?” 


“T’d flog ’em within an inch of their lives !” 

“ Then I don’t wonder they rob you of your fruit.” 

“Don’t wonder! What do you mean ?”’ 

“TI mean simply this: that you are taking just the course to 
bring down the revenge of these boys upon you.” 

“ And so I suppose you would have me buy them off,—that is, 
pay them for not stealing.” 

“0, no, you don’t understand me. You know that these kinds 
of early fruit that you and I have are great temptations to the 
boys—and to even quite big boys, too. Now, they see the apples 
laying about on the ground, and it does not appear like real theft 
to jump over the wall and pick a few of them up. They see 
them laying there exposed to the bugs and grasshoppers, and I 
cannot say that I blame a person for occasionally picking up a 
few. It is certainly no palpable loss to us, and affords great sat- 
isfaction to them. Now, if you are asked for a few apples and 
refuse them, or if you find some one in your orchard merely pick- 
ing up a few windfalls, and roughly drive him out, you may 
expect they will come when you don’t know it, and then a feeling 
of pique will lead them to take as many as they can carry. In 
short, your orchard is a kind of a glass house, and the more 
roughness you use to keep people away from it, the more liable 
you are to have it broken. You know the nature of boys as well 
as I do; and you know that harsh language and blows will make 
many, who are by no means wickedly inclined, do some very 
dangerous things. Now no one troubles me. If any one wants 
a few of my apples to eat, I give them some ; for I have plenty to 
spare while they are growing and dropping from the trees. I 
take a great deal of real pleasure, too, in doing so, for I love to 
see people happy on my bounty.” 

“ But some of them pizened my dog.” 

“T can’t say that I wonder at that, either.” 

“Well, I must say you have some strange notions of right and 
wrong,” said Green, in a bitter tone. 

“TI didn’t say that I thought it was right. On the contrary, I 
think it was very wrong. But then you must remember for what 
purpose you purchased the dog, and in what a manner you trained 
him. I don’t wonder that he was killed, for he has bitten a num- 
ber of people since you had him.” 

Mr. Green would have made some further remark, but at that 
moment his attention was arrested by the sound of voices from 
the path that ran along by the brook, and thinking that he heard 
his own name mentioned, he listened. 

“Did you know that some of the boys broke one of old Green’s 
trees last night ?”’ asked one of the unseen talkers. 

did they?” 

“Yes, and walked off with more than a bushel of his best 
apples besides.” 

“Egad, I’m glad of it—the stingy old curmudgeon. He 
wouldn’t give anybody an apple to save their life.” 

“That’s George Grey’s voice,” muttered Green. 

“Tl tell you a circumstance,” continued Grey to his com- 


‘panion, both of whom had stopped upon the little bridge that 


spanned the brook back of the sheep shed. 
brother Frank ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And don’t you remember ten years ago, when he was a boy, 
how he saved Green’s life? Green had got into the mud-pond, 
and had already sunk in up to his chin, and every movement he 
made to free himself, only sank him deeper. He had gone out 
upon a log to get a duck that he had shot, and slipped off. 
There was no way to reach him, and no one dared venture after 
him. He cried and groaned for help. His mouth was soon 
under the mud, and in a moment more his nostrils would be 
under, too. His power to cry for help was gone, and just as we 
expected to see him disappear, Frank came running down—he 
had started from the house as soon as Green fell in—and threw 
off his clothes, and then got a man to help him throw a long 
board out upon the soft mud. Then he gave the end of a long 
rope he had got to the men who had collected on the shore, and 
taking the other end he ran out upon the board, then jumped 
upon the log, and then sprang out to where Green was sinking. 
He soon made the rope fast under Green’s arms, and then, hang- 
ing on to the bite, he sang out for those on shore to haul in. 
Green’s life was saved.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of it often, and I remember it, too, for I was 
quite a boy at the time.” 

“ Well, to-day, Frank came home. He has been gone to Can- 
ada for most nine years. He came by where Green was at work, 
and asked him for an apple, and don’t you think the old wretch 
turned him harshly away, without giving him even one. Of 
coarse, Green didn’t recognize him, and Frank didn’t then choose 
to make himself known. The old skinflint must feel nice when 
he finds out who it was he turned away.” 

“T should think so,” returned the other. 

“But Mr. Watts gave him as many as he wanted,” continued 
young Green. “That Watts is a noble man.” 

“That he is. You wouldn’t find anybody troubling his orchard. 
Why, there isn’t a boy within twenty miles of here that would do 
him harm, or lay a hand upon anything that belonged to him, 
without permission. I love that man, and everybody loves him. 
Come, let’s be going. It’s getting dark.” 

There was a bright tear in the eye of Mr. Watts, as he turned 
to look upon his companion. 

“ Frank Grey!’ murmured Gr-en, while his face showed the 
mortification he felt. 

The lesson that had thus been given to the farmer was not lost 
upon him. It had struck him too forcibly, too keenly, to be for- 
gotten, that kindness could only be secured by kindness and for- 
bearance and a generous hospitality commensurate with his means. 


“You remember my 
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INDIAN AND SNAKE. 


This startli in 
bronze is exhibited by A. 
Ottin, of Paris, and occa- 
pies the corner of the 
north and east nave of the 
Crystal Palace. As a work 
of art it is excellent, and 
enchains the attention of 

visitor. The atti- 
tade of the Indian, as he 
is about to discharge his 
barbed arrow at the fangs 
of the poisonous reptile, is 
admirable. The expres- 
sion of his countenance is 
that of cool courage, and 
a consciousness of giving 
a@-death blow to his mortal 
encmy. The horse is 
ly thrown down by the 
avy coils of the serpent, 
while his head, tossed high 
in the air, with distended 
nostrils and open mouth, 
evince extreme terror. 
Some who view this stat- 
ue may receive the idea 
that the grouping is ex- 
travagant, or unnatural ; 
but upon reflection, it will 
be easy to see that the In- 
dian hunter has unwaril 
come amidst the ran 


grass of a swamp—the 
abode of venomous rep- 
tiles—and an enormous 
serpent has slowly wound 
itself about the horse, and 
has suddenly extended its 
fangs ready to strike its 
victim. But the quick eye 
of the Indian has preserv- 
ed his own life and that of 
his horse also. The artist 
has been very fortunate in 
thus representing the dan- 
gers of the red men of our 
western forests, as well as 
that calm self possession 
in moments of peril, for 
which the Indian race are 
remarkable. Next to the 
Amazon, this statue claims 
the admiration of eve 

one who sees it, and will 
long be retained in the 


memory as one of the 
ms of the exhibition. 


THE “NORTH STAR.” 
This splendid specimen 
of naval archi- 


merchant prince and sh 
builder ot New York, and 
has been on a European 


paddle-box steamer, with 
two funnels, and registers 
1876 tons; she is capable 
of ing 2500 tons. She 
is 260 on the keel, 270 
feet on the spar-deck,.38 
feet breadth of beam, 13 
feet from floor timber to 
lower deck beams ; seven 
feet eight inches between 
decks, seven feet six’ inch- 
es between spar decks— 
making her whole 

28 feet six inches, 

has four boilers, which are 
24 feet long, 10 feet diam- 
eter ; the engines are upon 
the same principle as those 
used in our ordinary river 
steamboats. Handsome 
flights of stairs lead to the 
saloon, which is and 
more magnificent the 
saloon of any ocean steam- 
er afloat. round 
the saloon are beautifully- 
furnished cabins, the doors 
and panels of solid bird’s- 
eye maple and rosewood. 
Mirrors extendi from 
the ceiling to the floor are 
fixed in the cabins. The 
walls are imitative marble 
and malachite, formed of a 
conglomerate of marble, 
stone and glass—a recent 
American invention. It 
is fixed on wood peculiarly 
seasoned, and an 


exquisite polish, The 
North cost some 


$500,000, and her weekly 


t is the size of life. A 
strong evidence of the 
truthful and natural char- 
acter of this work of art, 
is the influence that it is 


sure to produce upon the beholder. One feels incontinently im- 
pressed with a desire to aid both horse and rider; and it is the 
most natural thing imaginable to lovk about one instinctively for 
some potent weapon wherewith to deal the deadly serpent a fatal 
blow. This is the great secret and power of statuary, so to per- 
fect its theme as to produce lifelike effect upon the beholder ; and 
when this is accomplished, art is satisfied. The mechanical exe- 


cution of this group is pronounced by good judges to fully equal 


INDIAN AND SNAKE, NOW EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


the striking effect it produces upon the eye of the inexperienced, 
as well as the connoisseur in art. ‘The representation which we 
give herewith is lifelike and true in every pape and cannot 
fail to interest our readers. We have still in hand more of the 
articles and contributions to the Crystal Palace, which we shall 
illustrate at our earliest convenience, and thus keep our readers 
thoroughly informed of the gems of this already famous and 
extensive American exhibition. 


exp are about $1700, 
exclusive of fuel. Every- 
thing on board is Ameri- 


quantity of fuel consumed on board the “ North Star” when her 
great speed is considered. In her passage across the Atlantic’she 
consumed only fifty tons of coal a day, while the consumption 
ordinarily in such steamers is from seventy-five to one hundred 
tons daily. She has been enabled to traverse the ocean with such 
speed at so little expense, by her being driven by what is called a 
beam engine—an ican invention, which One never before 
been used in a steamer to cross the Atlantic. 


| GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
| tecture has proved one 
the most perfect-mordeled 
steamers, for safety atid 
ll speed, afloat. In her first 
——— trip, she crossed the 
iti lantic in ten days and eit 
hours. Her owner, Com- 
SS. ’ ph tour with s party 
Paz. of friends in this his mag- 
nificent yacht. She -is)a 
| | 
| 
| 

“ » in 
VANDERBILTS STEAM YACHT, THE “NORTH STAR. 
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PHALON’S BOWER OF PERFUME. 
If there were a god of ce in the heathen mythol- 


‘while in the centre rises a 


oof the Palace, and divides, 
owith the classic scul 
dm its vicinity, the 


rks 
insolid marble, which grace 
the department devoted to 
the fine arts. Mr. Phalon 
has entered very extensive- 
ly into the of 

es amery, 

end hie Socal extraite and 
essences rival, if they do 
not excel, in delicacy and 
richness of odor the most 
celebrated Parisian per- 
fumes. His soaps, poma- 
tums, oils, etc., are as fine 
as any that can be produced 
by the perfumers to royal- 
ty, in London, and it. seems 
to us inevitable that these 
American articles will mo- 
nopolize the market in this 
country, to the exclusion of 
reparations. 


terial of the flacons, and 
the style of the labels and 
wrappers, Phalon’s Ameri- 
can perfumery is even more 

beautiful than the Euro- 
We take plea- 

sure in introducing to the 
notice of our readers—and 
especially our lady readers 
—this new triumph of 
American skill. If as ex- 
quisite perfumes are manu- 


tiful little temple which 


was consecrated to him. 


Flora m be en from her niche in the 
and in this saperb pavilion; for here, 


‘amidst graceful fes the 


J 


\ 


factured by Phalon as by Labin, it is easy to foresee that 
the American articles will take precedence of the imported. 
The ladies, by common consent, are considered the arbi- 
ters in these matters. The superior delicacy of their ner- 
vous structure enables them to distinguish shades of dif- 
ference which might be 7 Aon to the coarser senses 
of man, and we presume Mr. Phalon will have no objection 
to submit the comparative excellence of his manufactures 
to their critical judgment. 
Heretofore no = de = 
logne comparable to 
German has been produced 
in the United States. . One 
cause of this inferiority has 
been ignorance of the true 
nature and proportions of 
the ingredients; another, 
the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a spirit of equal purity 
with that used in the Fari- 
na laboratory. Both these 
difficulties we understand 
Mr. Phalon to have over- 
come. He has the genuine 
recipes for the article, and 
has concluded a contract 
with a scientific distiller in 
the West for a supply of 
alcohol, made by a new 
process, which will be su- 
anal to any distilled in 
urope. The samples he 
is now using, and which 
we have had an opportu- 
nity of examining, fully 
bear out the promises of 
the manufacturer. Mr. 


Phalon’s arrangements are 
a scale, and he 
inves a very la 
amount of capital in this 
new enterprise. His su- 

rb establishment in the 

t. Nicholas Hotel, is al- 
ready celebrated far and 
wide in the fashionable 
world for the exquisite 
quality of its perfumery, 
and the Phalon prem 
soaps, etc., etc., are very 
generally preferred, even 
by foreigners, to those 
which bear the time-hon- 
ored names of the Europe- 
an mannofacturers. It is 
not impossible that Paris, 
supreme as she is now con- 
sidered in all the depart 
ments of luxury, may yet 
send to the United States 
for the crowning appliances 
of the toilet. e under- 
stand that Mr. Phalon is 
making arrangements for 
the establishment of a large 
metropolitan depot of per- 
fumery, in a central loca- 
tion in New York. Inthe 
meantime the head-quar- 
ters of his wholesale and 
retail business is in the St. 


Nicholas Hotel, New York, 
forming a brilliant colleo- 
tion of perfumes and cos- 
metics, an illustration of 
which we gave some time 
since. 


{Por description, see page 141.) 


we snould say sau 
\forms the subject of our engraving \e 
stem of crystal, from whose 3 ae 
eau de shed the most 
delicious on the i 
than that which played co- Fe | ! 
“Geld itecif cannot be | | 2. 
passed in the freshness and ul | 
purity of its aroma, by the 
veritable Farina from the | ik 
= — = — = q 
PHALON’S BOWER OF PERFUME, IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. a 
| 
BLOCKLY ALMSHOUSE, OPPOSITE PHILADELPHIA. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE FIRST SORROW. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 

Upon her soul a shadow lies, 

A penciled cloud in amber skies ; 
More plainly marked, because the air, 
And earth, and sea are wondrous fair ; 
Because it floateth all alone, 

The only cloud her heart has known. 


It seems a trivial thing as °t were, 
A trivial thing to all but her; 

Yet never o’er her future bliss 

Will pass a shade so sad as this; 

It tells her heart the spell must flee; 
Like common lives her life must be. 


The cloud, though slight, is everywhere 
Reflected deep in mirrors fair ; 

it sleeps in stream aud fountain still, 
Nor half so joyous sings the rill; 

Nor half so gay the wildbird’s tune, 

As when he caroled yester-noon. 


The fairy charm is fled that wrought 

A dreamy world of cloudless thought; 
A doubt, a shadow stealeth o’er 

The cheerful confidence of yore ; 

And changed are all the forms that rise, 
To artless Jessie’s earnest eyes. 


O joy, thou passest like the May, 
Yet hope awaits that golden day, 
When every soul of humankind, 
Thy long departed light shall find; 
Then never storm, and never rain, 
Can quench thy lighted lamp again. 


> 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE CITY VISITORS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


A younec man and young lady of remarkable elegance were 
leaning on the railing of a steamboat plying between Nantes and 
Paimbocuf. Both had turned their eye glasses towards the groups 
of travellers dispersed about the deck, and were communicating 
in a low tone their remarks. 

By their recherche toilet and their lisping accent, they might 
easily be recognized as Parisians, had not their scornful astonish- 
ment at all which struck their eyes sufficiently revealed it. 

The young man had an intellectual face, though somewhat 
faded, notwithstanding his beard a la Henri IIL, his long hair, 
and his grotesque cap, evidently designed to give him an air of 
fashion. He carried under his arm one of those little morocco 
portfolios, which designate an artist as certainly as the pen behind 
the ear indicates the clerk. 

As for the young lady, she was of uncommon beauty, and wore 
a singularly studied neglige. Although she had the freshness of 
early youth, some shadows on her brow announced that she was 
accustomed to late hours and frequent fetes. Her features were 
those of a young girl, but her assurance announced a woman. 

She was laughingly communicating some remark to her com- 
panion, when a new traveller appeared at the top of the stairway 
which led to the cabin. At sight of him, the two Parisians 
uttered a cry of surprise. 

“ M. de Sorel!” said the girl. 

The traveller raised his head, uttered an exclamation in his 
turn, and extended his hand. 

“ You here, Garin ?”’ exclaimed he. 

“ Where are you from ?” 

“ From Spain.” 

* And we from Paris.” 

And you are going 

“To Pornic.” 

“So am L.” 

These questions and replies rapidly succeeded each other, while 
M. de Sorel pressed the hand of the young painter and kissed that 
of his companion. All three retired apart to converse more at 
their ease. 

“ And what happy chance has brought you to Brittany ?” asked 
the new comer, of the two Parisians. 

“First, the health of my sister, to whom sea bathing has been 
recommended,” replied the painter ; “ then the desire of studying 
your shores. But how came you to return so soon? I thought 
you were making the tour of Europe.” 

“I was tired of the role of pilgrim, isolation oppressed me; I 
have decided to lead a more regular life—to settle.” 

“And you are looking for a corner in which to make your 
nest 

“T think I have found it.” 

Where ?” 

“ At Pornic.” 

“ At Pornic!” repeated the brother and sister, surprised. 

“Yes ; I have there an uncle whom I have not seen since my 
childhood, but who has frequently invited me to come and estab- 
lish myself near him. He is my last relative—he loves me, and I 
have resolved to accept his proposition.” 

“What! Monsieur de Sorel,” exclaimed the young girl, “ can 
you quit Paris, renounce the Tuileries, the Italiens, the concerts 
of the Conservatory ?” 

“I shall have in their place the sea, the nightingales, and peo- 
ple who love me,” replied the young man, smiling. 

* All that will do fora month,” said Bertha; “but what will 


become of you afterwards, in a country where there are fields for 
streets, and trees instead of houses?” ~ 

“J will give Sorel six weeks to have enough of it,” added the 
painter. “But you come from Spain, as you have told us ; let us 
talk, then, of war! Have you seen Marsto? Is it true that the 
queen’s troops are obliged to make shoes of their hats? Tell us 
what you know, and relate to us what you have seen.” 

At these words, Garin pointed to Edmond Sorel an isolated 
bench, towards which all three directed their steps. 

While they are seated there, and Edmond is seeking to reply 
to the multiplied questions of his companions, let us make the 
reader acquainted with the new personage we have just intro- 
duced, and who is to play the principal part in our story. 

Deprived very early of his parents, Edmond Sorel had received 
in a Parisian institution an education at once solid and brilliant. 
Become master of his actions and of a considerable fortune, he 
had neither abused his liberty nor his-wealth. He had an upright 
mind, which could be reproached only with a little indecision. 
Fashionable society had imparted to him its habits and tastes ; 
but he carefully avoided passing the narrow limits which separate 
elegance from affectation. 

The uncle to whom Edmond was going was the brother of his 
mother. He had a daughter destined from her birth to her cousin, 
and whom Sorel was accustomed to look upon as his future wife. 
Meanwhile the young man had not visited La Cherriere for eight 
years, when M. Dubois wrote him that Rose had left the convent 
and was expecting her /ittle husband. Edmond, weary of isolation 
and the pleasures of Paris, had replied by announcing his ap- 
proaching arrival, and his design to settle near the captain. This 
reply might be considered as an acquiescence in the plans of the 
family, and the young man looked upon himself as a lover about 
to rejoin his betrothed. 

But he was not sufficiently occupied with his cousin to render 
him indifferent to this meeting with Garin and his sister. A sin- 
cere admirer of the talents of the first, he was not less so of the 
wit and beauty of the young girl, who passed in the salons of the 
capital for accomplished. She had, in fact, all which could 
ensure success ; gaiety, a taste for pleasure, an egotism sufficiently 
graceful not to wound, and vanity enough to avail herself of all 
these advantages. 

The voyage passed in narrative and conversation. Just before 
they arrived, Sorel asked Paul Garin whether he had procured 
lodgings for the time he was to pass on the sea-shore; the latter 
looked at him with astonishment. He had hoped to find a bath- 
house with billiard-rooms, a library, and a ball-room, as at Bare- 
ges. He was surprised when Edmond informed him that there 
was at Pornic only one inn, in which a room could rarely be 
obtained, and some peasants’ cottages, always let in advance. 
Garin and Bertha looked at each other. 

“We have, then, only to take the road to Dieppe, my sister,” 
said the former, in a tragic tone. 

“ But where shall we sleep to-night?” asked the disappointed 
young girl. 

“Fear nothing,” interrupted Sorel; “my uncle is not expect- 
ing me alone ; Desvoisins was to have accompanied me; you can 
take his place, and I promise you a welcome. Accompany me 
this evening to La Cherriere ; to-morrow we will together seek a 
room in the village.” 

There was no other course to take ; Paul accepted. 

The day was drawing to a close, when they perceived the habi- 
tation of Captain Dubois. This was an old chateau recently 
repaired, at the sight of which the young painter uttered a cry of 
horror. 

“‘ What barbarian has lowered those towers, enlarged the win- 
dows, plastered the walls, and made a kitchen-garden of the 
moat ?” exclaimed he. 

“ Alas! I fear it must have been my uncle,” replied Edmond ; 
“he lived for twenty years in the cabin of a brig, and is better 
versed in navigation than in artistic architecture.” 

“ Sacrilege !’’ murmured Garin; “to touch this old manor 
crowned with ivy which makes so magnificent a foreground! To 
take from the landscape all its character! And for what? To be 
more comfortable. Ah! we live in an age of selfishness, Sorel ; 
poesy and the picturesque have passed away together, and painters 
will soon have no other resource than to manufacture signs for 
our society of advocates or merchants.” 

At these words he uttered a sigh. He almost repented having 
accepted the proposition of Edmond, and felt an instinctive re- 
pugnance for the man who had so spoiled the foreground of a 
landscape. So he entered the great gate of La Cherriere with the 
most unfavorable prejudices against Captain Dubois. Bertha, on 
her side, cried out at finding the alleys leading to the manor cov- 
ered with stones which cut her satin gaiters, and bordered with 
briers in which her muslin flounces were caught. She sincerely 
believed herself transported among a nation of barbarians. 

But it was still worse when, having passed the threshold, she 
found herself in a court carpeted with tall grass, in the midst of 
which twenty chickens were clucking! The gate was guarded by 
an enormous dog, chained, who attempted to spring at her; the 
young girl started with a scream ; but a voice on the steps sud- 
denly appeased the irritated dog ; it was that of the captain him- 
self, who had perceived his guests and come to meet them. 

M. Dubois was a man of about sixty years, with a weather- 
beaten but frank and benevolent countenance. He received his 
nephew and his friends with rough cordiality, madesthem enter 
the saloon, and opened the windows to call Marguerite, An old 
servant appeared in the court, asking, in a tone of ill humor, what 
was wanted. 

“Tell Rose that her cousin has arrived !” said M. Dubois. 

“‘ She knows it,” replied the old woman. 


“Then why does she not come ?” 

“ She has gone to make her toilette.” 

The sailor burst into a laugh. 

“So,” said he, “ the little one is adorning herself. Meanwhile, 
we will go, if you please, to take a walk in the garden and gather 
some cherries for supper. Marguerite! bring the basket.”’ 

Then, turning to Mile. Garin, he added, with a loud laugh : 

“This will be like Montmorency! You Parisians go there 
every Sunday to eat cherries. My cherry-orchard is called the 
finest in the country. I furnish all the confectioners of Nantes. 
I will explain my method to you. Well! will you come ?” 

“ Here I am, sir !’’ cried the servant, arriving at a trot. 

“ At last!” said the captain, hastily taking the baskets. 

Then, lowering his voice, he added : 

“The old woman no longer navigates under the sails of fortune ; 
but she is the wreck of what was formerly a fine ship, and we 
mnst not be ungrateful.” 

He conducted his guests into a garden carefully laid out in par- 
allelograms bordered with box or sorrel, and planted with trees in 
full bearmg. Arrived at the end, he looked at Garin with a cer- 
tain smile of proud satisfaction. 

“Well! what do you say to all this ?” asked he. 

“ You have here land which our best gardeners might eovet ?” 
replied the young painter. 


“I defy them all to show an asparagus bed equal to this,” re- ; 


“sumed the captain; “and as for my artichokes—you shall eat 
some this evening. But they have cost me much care ; the soil, 
like all in this neighborhood, was rough and light; I have im- 
proved it, enriched it, transformed it.” 

“That must have cost you much trouble!” observed Garin, 
stifling a yawn. 

“ You shall judge, sir,” said the captain, enchanted at having 
led the conversation to his favorite subject. 

And he began to relate the successive modes of procedure he 
had employed ; how many times the land had been turned over, 
enriched, and moulded. 

Paul and Bertha, overcome with ennui, cast despairing glances 
at each other. Strangers to the labors of the country, they could 
not become interested in them ; beyond art and pleasure, nothing 
existed for them ; their ideas having been turned in a single direc- 
tion, their intelligence had lost the faculty of perception elsewhere, 
and they despised everything they could not comprehend. 

They found in the saloon the captain’s daughter, who had fin- 
ished her toilette and was awaiting them. At sight of her, Bertha 
made a movement as if she had perceived some strange object ; a 
smile hovered on her lips, and she exchanged with her brother a 
look equivalent to an exclamation. 

To a person accustomed to the extremes of fashion, there was, 
in fact, in the toilette of Ro2e, something singular. Each part of 
her dress belonged to a different period, and gave, so to speak, a 
specimen of the fashions which had succeeded each other for the 
past ten years. The result was a mingling of forms and colors 
singularly destitute of harmony. 

Unfortunately her manners did not redeem this defect in dress. 
The young girl was awkward and embarrassed. Even her pretty 
face expressed an uneasy restraint, and all her movements, as 
Bertha observed, were left-handed. 

She blushingly offered her cheek to her cousin, made a short 
courtesy to Garin, then sat down, upright and immoveable, in the 
most obscure corner of the apartment. 

“If I had not touched her hand, I should insist that she is a 
pasteboard doll, with enamel eyes and ivory teeth,” whispered 
Paul to Bertha. 

“ She wears prunella shoes!” replied the latter. 

“ And a hair chain !” added Garin. 

“« Did you hear the captain call her Zozo ?” 

And she replied : ‘My papa.’ 

“J am desolate at not being able to draw a caricature of her.’ 

At this moment old Marguerite entered to set the table. She 
had a long discussion with the captain to know whether it should 
be lengthened, then with Rose on the linen to be used ; M. Dubois 
grew angry, and his daughter, embarrassed, tore her dress in try- 
ing to reach a pile of napkins. 

Edmond felt a painful constraint ; Rose, on her side, appeared 
confused ; Garin and his sister with difficulty retained their grav- 
ity. M. Dubois alone, amid the general embarrassment, appeared 
smiling and at ease. He had recommenced his explanations on 
the best mode to be employed for each species of cultare, and 
soon began to tell of the great storm which he had escaped in 
1806, on leaving Manilla. This storm had been the capital event 
in the life of the old sailor; it was the only source of his com- 
parisons, his images, his transitions. For twenty years past he 
had related to his friends every week, the story of the great storm 
in Manilla, without forgetting a single circumstance, and what- 
ever might be the subject of conversation, he always succeeded in 
leading it to this subject, and saying: It is as in 1806! So his 
neighbors at Pornic called him the Great Storm. 

He did not fail to relate the narrative to his guests at the com- 
mencement of the supper, and was preparing to repeat it towards 
the end, when Garin made his sister’s fatigue a pretext for asking 
permission for her to retire. 

Marguerite conducted the young girl to the chamber destined 
for her use. This was a large room tapestried with yellow, with 
red chairs, high-posted bedsteads, and an enormous fireplace orna- 
mented with artificial flowers under glass. The only mirror was 
placed five feet from the floor, over a card-table. 

This was the chamber of honor, as. Marguerite took care to tell 
the young Parisian, and was opened only on great occasions. As 
for Garin, he was conducted by the captain himself to the ancient 
library, whose glazed cases were adorned—instead of books—with 
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labelled seeds and bulbs. A ship in full sail, the only work of art 
ever executed by M. Dubois, was suspended from the ceiling in- 
stead of a chandelier, and some stuffed animals decorated a com- 
mode. The captain assured the young man that the bed was 
good ; he told him to move a chair if he needed anything, bells 
being unknown at La Cherriere, recommended him to extinguish 
his candle, and finished by advising him to put on a cotton night- 
cap for fear of taking cold. Garin had seen nothing like him, 
and resolved to study the captain. 

The next morning there was a knock at his door; he started 
up, thinking the house was on fire. It was M. Dubois who came, 
in clogs, wet with the dew, to ask if he was ready for breakfast. 

“ Ready for breakfast !’”’ repeated the painter with astonishment ; 
“‘ what is the hour ?” 

Seven o’clock.” 

* And you breakfast at seven ?” 

“ Pardieu! do you think it is too soon when one dines at 
twelve ?” 

The young painter looked at him with stupefaction. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said he, at last ; ‘“ but if that is the case, my 
sister and myself will not breakfast until dinner-time.” 

“« And what will you do until then ?” 

“T hope to sleep.” 

“ A bad habit !” exclaimed the captain. ‘I have been up four 
hours myself; I have already eaten a crust of bread and taken a 
swallow of cognac. Out of bed, my young Parisian, and come 
to the table.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Garin, out of patience, “I am sleepy.” 

“TI know that; I must shake you. I was formerly subject to 
drowsiness, especially in warm countries. I remember that in 
1806, as we were leaving Manilla ——” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” hastily interrupted Garin, who saw the great 
storm about to burst upon him. “I will rise; only do not wait 
for me.” 

“I know what is due to my guests,” said the captain. “TI will 
take a walk around the garden, and when you descend I will tell 
you how, in 1806 ——” 

“ Pray, do not wait,” exclaimed the painter, making a move- 
ment to rise. 

“ Tt is well,” said Dubois, as he reached the door; “do not 
trouble yourself about us. You have five minutes to dress in. 
I will go and see whether Rose has called your sister.” 


But Bertha had replied by requesting them to breakfast without 
her, which had caused a general disturbance. The captain de- 
clared that she must be sick; Rose timidly proposed to have the 
doctor sent for, and Marguerite, on returning to the kitchen, 
expressed in a low tone how disagreeable it would be for M. 
Dubois to see strangers die at his house. To re-assure them, 
Garin was forced to acknowledge that his sister never rose until 
eleven, and breakfasted at noon. 

He afterwards interrogated his host on the means of finding 
lodgings at Pornic during the bathing season. The old sailor 
informed him that a new establishment had just been built in 
imitation of that at Dieppe, and that strangers found there the 
ordinary resources of these houses. The young painter, delight- 
ed, declared that he would remove thither that very day, and all 
the urgency of M. Dubois was useless to detain him. 

Meanwhile Edmond had not failed to notice the impression 
produced by his relatives on the Garins. He had experienced 
mortification, mingled with a certain degree of displeasure, to- 
wards his uncle and cousin. He tried to overcome these feelings, 
accusing Bertha and her brother of prejudices against provincial 
habits ; but these habits were not less distasteful to himself. The 
life of the captain seemed mean, his occupations puerile. As for 
his cousin, he had not yet been able to enter into conversation 
with her; Rose spoke only in responses, like a catechism; he 
only acquired the certainty that her education had been limited 
to orthography and arithmetic ; and that her days were passed in 
sewing or embroidering, and singing airs which she had learned 
from an old hand-organ. 

Surrounded until then with cultivated minds and active imagi- 
nations, Edmond had become refined in his intellectual enjoy- 
ments. Accustomed to the feverish life of Paris, he felt the need 
of successive and skilfully excited emotions. So he soon acquired 
an invincible disgust for the monotonous mode of life of his 
uncle, and regretted the decision which he had made of coming 
to settle at Pornic. 

The presence of Paul and Bertha contributed especially to con- 
firm him in these dispositions. He found in their lively and 
capricious minds sources of amusement and distinction which 
were wanting in his family. Besides her wit and beauty, Bertha 
possessed talents which contributed to render her society charm- 
ing. She spoke several languages, painted almost as well as her 
brother, and was advanced in music. Besides, her voice was one 
of the sweetest and most expressive ever heard. Sorel, who 
went every evening to listen to it, returned every evening more 
delighted. 

‘These long visits to Mile. Garin, and the involuntary compari- 
son of ‘her perfections with the insignificance of ‘Rose, disturbed 
the repose. of the young man. He began to repent of the specics 
of engagement he had formed with his uncle, and to regret that 
Bertha was not his cousin. 

The young Parisian, on her part, neglected nothing to please 
Edmond. Marriage seemed to her only an affair of convenience 
and position ; Sorel was young, rich; this was enough. Garin, 
who, on his side, saw in this union a method of ridding himself 
of his sister, urged the young man on by every means in his 
power. 

Meanwhile the intimacy of Edmond with the Parisians had 
become a subject of conversation to the bathers. Some one in- 


sinuated that these assiduities must have a cause ; this remark 
was repeated, reviewed, commented upon, and the next day every- 
body knew that M. Sorel was to espouse Mile. Bertha Garin at 
the end of the season. 

This news did not fail to reach the ears of the captain. He 
was aman of good sense and integrity, though of simplicity. 
Wishing to know the truth, he set himself to observe Edmond, 
and soon discovered the state of his inclinations. This discovery 
saddened him. He strongly desired the fulfilment of the plans of 
himself and sister, and the union of two fortunes acquired in 
common; but he loved Edmond disinterestedly. Besides, the 
preference of the young man for Mile. Garin was natural, and the 
alliance honorable ; he therefore sacrificed his own inclinations to 
the happiness of Edmond. 

Thus at liberty, Sorel no longer resisted his passion for Mile. 
Garin. Happiness even rendered him ungrateful. He began to 
notice more readily the absurdities of the captain and his daugh- 
ter, sure that he would not have one day to suffer for them. 
Garin and Bertha jested upon them in his presence ; he at first 
repulsed their raillery, but ended by being amused with it. 

Besides, he no longer saw his uncle or cousin except by acci- 
dent. His days were spent in promenades with the young painter 
and his sister ; his evenings in reading aloud or hearing Bertha 
sing. The captain suffered from this desertion, but without com- 
plaining ; experience had rendered him indulgent. As for Rose, 
disconcerted from the first by the disdainful politeness of the 
Garins, and chilled by the coldness of Edmond, she dared not 
make a remark or address a reproach to her cousin. 

Edmond was one day returning from a long ride by the sea- 
side, in company with several bathers; all had descended from 
the carriage, and were dispersed on the beach in search of shells 
or gathering marine plants. Bertha and her brother only were 
walking beside the carriage, which Sorel was slowly driving. 
The young painter, raising his eyes, suddenly perceived La Cher- 
riere, whose roof was sparkling in the setting sun. 

“ Pardieu !” said he, turning towards the young girl, “‘ we owe 
the captain a visit. It is a fortnight since we have seen his melon 
beds ; he must have made, at least, two or three gatherings since.” 

“We shall have a great storm,” objected Bertha. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Garin ; “the captain promised me last 
time, that his daughter should give us the recipe for making 
cheese.” 

“ She is an accomplished young lady! Her father has already 
told me that she knows how to knit and to make sweetmeats !” 

“ Not to speak of her dresses, which she cuts herself.” 

“Say invents! I have never seen such on anybody.” 

“« Spare my relations,” interrupted Sorel, smiling. 

“ Your cousin is very well,” returned Bertha ; “a form straight 
as a reed, a rosy face, and great blue eyes, which she raises only 
to her soup: one could not be more modest. I hope M. Dubois 
will marry her to an attorney.” 

“ And that he will entertain the wedding guests with fruit.” 

“ She can sing over the dessert.” 

“ And the captain can relate the story of the great storm of 
1806.” 

They laughed lougly, and the young painter flourished his 
cane. The horses, tormented by the heat, were already uneasy ; 
frightened at this movement, they started. Edmond, who was on 
the seat, attempted to draw the reins, but too hastily ; they backed. 

“Whip them, Sorel,” exclaimed Paul. Edmond followed this 
advice ; but the now excited horses, shaking their heads, sprang 
forward. Sorel attempted to hold them, but the reins broke in 
his hands. 

Alarmed by the screams of Bertha and Garin, the bathers had 
hastened to the spot ; the horses, which were running at full speed, 
suddenly turned towards them. At this sight, all dispersed fright- 
ened, and the carriage was borne towards the edge of the cliff. 
The road was so narrow that the wheels new and then touched 
the brow of the precipice ; they had almost reached the top of 
the hill, when a man appeared on the opposite declivity. 

“ My uncle !” cried Edmond, extending his arms. 

The captain uttered a cry, and threw himself before the horses ; 
but, unable to resist their impetuosity, was dragged by them to 
the very brink of the precipice. There was a moment of terror, 
during which he remained hanging to the reins and leaning over 
the abyss ; finally the horses made a backward movement, the 
carriage recoiled, and one of the wheels, striking the rock, broke. 
Edmond, thrown out by the shock, was extended on the ground, 
senseless. 

They raised him ; the blow had been so violent that for an in- 
stant he was thought to be dead. When he returned to himself, a 
fever, accompanied with delirium, seized him, and he was for 
nearly a month in a dangerous condition. At last, his youth and 
the care bestowed upon him prevailed; the fever ceased, reason 
returned. 

At the moment of recovering consciousness he rose with effort 
in his bed, seeking to recall the remembrances, still confused, of 
what had passed. The sun had just risen, and was shedding 
through the closed curtains a joyous light. Rose was seated in 
an arm-chair at the foot of the bed, sleeping, with her head resting 
on the back. Her countenance appeared to Edmond to be paler 
than usual, and her eyes were sunken with fatigue. He then 
vaguely remembered having seen, amid his delirium, a gentle 
face always at his bedside. 

A movement which he made, suddenly awoke the young girl. 

.“Do you wish for anything, Edmond ?” asked she, in a caress- 
ing tone. 

Scarcely emerged from his delirium, and lulled by the music of 
the sweet voice, the young man did not reply. Rose undoubtedly 
thought he had not heard her ; for she looked at him a moment 


with an expression of sadness, tears came into her eyes, and she 
laid her white and trembling hand on the forehead of the invalid. 

Sorel took this hand in his own. 

“IT am better, my cousin,” said he, smiling faintly. 

“ He recognizes me !” exclaimed Rose, joyfully. 

“ And I thank you,” continued Edmond, softened. 

The young girl clapped her hands and ran to the door. 

“ Father!” exclaimed she, “Edmond understands—Edmond 
speaks ; he is no longer delirious. Come, and you also, my good 
Marguerite. He is saved !’” 

“Is it true ?”’ said Dubois, hastening to the bedside. 

“TI hope so,” replied Sorel. 

“Twas sure of it,” said Marguerite ; “ I had made a vow to 
St. Anne. It was the mass which the curate said last evening on 
his behalf which has cured him.” 

“ And the doctor’s blood-letting,” added M. Dubois. 

“ Saved !’’ repeated Rose, with clasped hands. 

“« Yes, thanks to you all,” resumed Edmond, affected. “Thanks 
to my uncle, first, who exposed himself to death for my sake ; 
thanks to you, my cousin, who have watched at my bedside like 
an angel. Ah! I did not deserve so much devotion.” 

“Peace! peace!” said the young girl; “the doctor will not 
allow you to talk—he recommended quiet and silence. Leave 
him to rest, father. I am easy now. Marguerite shall remain to 
let us know if he wants anything. Come.” 

At these words, she went towards the door; then returning, 
slightly raised the head of the invalid, assured herself at a glance 
that nothing was wanting, and went out on tiptoe with the captain. 

Sorel did not attempt to detain them. He felt the need of being 
alone, of collecting his thoughts, and coming entirely to himself. 

He sought to recall all the circumstances of the accident 
which had nearly cost him his life, and suddenly remembered the 
young painter and his sister. 

“ Where is M. Garin ?”’ asked he, of Marguerite. 

“The Parisian ?” replied the servant ; “ he went away the morn- 
ing after your accident, to draw some views along the coast.” 

“ And Mademoiselle Bertha ¢” 

“ It was she who wished to go, because she was afraid she should 
see you die, and that would cause her, she said, too much suffer- 
ing. 

“My cousin had none of these fears,’ 
voice, as if to himself. 

“ Ah! when those she loves are suffering, Zozo has courage 
like a lion,” replied the old servant. ‘‘ She has passed almost all 
her nights in this chair, watching you like a sister of charity.” 

Edmond was touched to the heart. Then a sentiment of bitter- 
ness sprang up within him. Forsaken in the days of his suffering 
by those whom he had preferred, he owed his safety to this family 
so unmercifully ridiculed. He was ashamed not to have divined 
the nobility of these two natures, and felt a sort of ambition to 
prove to himself his injustice and his error. The long conversa- 
tions he had with Rose during his illness, showed him how mach 
intelligence there was beneath her timidity. Encouraged by the 
kindness of the young man, she related to him all her thoughts, 
without constraint. 

One evening as Sorel was reading alond, Marguerite announced 
M. and Mile. Garin. Edmond felt a species of vexation ; but the 
young painter entered, followed by his sister; both hastened to 

iim with exclamations of joy. 

“So you are up again!” cried Paul; “dear Edmond, what 
happiness to find you recovering !” 

“ We have thought of nothing else for the past six weeks,” in- 
terrupted Bertha, with a plaintive accent. 

“What a pity you had not been able to accompany us !”’ re- 
sumed Garin. “ Your country is finer than Scotiand, my dear 
fellow.” 

“ And the inhabitants whom you represented to us as savages, 
have everywhere received us as friends,” resumed the young girl. 

“One might be proud to belong to such a country,” added 
Paul, gravely. 

All this was said so rapidly, that Sorel had not been able to 
pronounce a word. Only it seemed to him that if she had thought 
of nothing but himself, Mile. Garin had at least reasonably tried to 
be amused ; but, after all, she believed him to be dead or dying, 
and must have regarded him as a very uncertain aspirant for her 
hand. 

When they had finished describing their journey, Sorel congrat- 
ulated them on having brought away from Brittany such pleasant 
memories. 

“* And meanwhile poor Mr. Edmond was in bed !” said Bertha. 

“Too happy to be in the land of the living,” continued Paul. 

“ Ah! I shall never forget that scene,” resumed the young girl ; 
“T can seem to see the carriage on the edge of the cliff—it was 
horrible !”’ 

“Tt would make a good picture,” said Garin, pensively. 

“ Would you like to have me sit for it ?” asked Edmond, ironi- 
cally ; ‘‘ I am still pale enough for that.” 

“ Ah! here are our Parisians,” exclaimed the captain, entering 
at this moment, and extending his hand to Garin. ‘“ Well! our 
boy has almost recovered, and will soon be able to put to sea 
again i, I came in search of him to show him my harvest of 

ars. 

“Has Mile. Rose also a recipe for pear conserves ?” asked Paul, 
turning towards Rose, with great seriousness. 

The young girl blushed, and Edmond bit his lips. 

‘* My cousin at least knows one for solacing those who are suf- 
fering,’ said he, “ and of that, many are ignorant.” 

“I have never doubted the eminent qualities of the young 
lady,” said the painter, bowing; “you have often heard me ex- 
press my ideas on this subject, and it seems to me that we then 
thought alike.” 

“TI did not know her as well as I do now,” replied Sorel, 
coloring. 

“He is in the right,” exclaimed the captain, with a laugh ; 
** Zozo masks her batteries, but she is in reality a fine sailer, and 
can stand a storm ; like her mother. She deserves to be happy.” 

“ And will be so,” replied Edmond, hastily. . 

Bertha and Paul exchanged a look. 

“ Pardon us,” said the latter, in a tone of constraint, “ we did 
not intend to disturb your domestic tranquillity. Only as we are 
about to depart, we came to learn whether M. Sorel still intended 
to accompany us.” 

Edmond looked at Rose, then at his uncle, and seemed embar- 


> 


said Sorel, in a low 


“T fear M. Sorel has acquired a taste for gardening, and wishes 
to complete his education before he goes,” said Bertha, with bitter 
irony. 

“In fact,” said the young man, “I have changed my opinion.” 

“ What say you ?” exclaimed the captain ; “will you remain 
with us ?” 

* Always, uncle, if you please.” 

M. Dubois uttered an exclamation of joy, looked at his nephew, 
then at his daughter. 

“ So,”—stammered he—‘ you will take our old joke seriously.” 

“If my cousin consents,” said Edmond, tenderly, and holding 
out his hand to the young girl. 
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BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


This may be termed the children’s age. The world has 
had its iron age, its brazen age, its ages of war and con- 
quest. Those have come and have gone. This is the 
era of children, when an extraordinary interest is mani- 
fested in the moral instruction of the rising generation. 
Treasure is poured forth in profusion for educational pur- 
poses. The poor are not forgotten. Rich children and 
‘poor meet together, the Lord is the maker of them all.” 
It was recently remarked by one of the most distinguished 
of American divines, that he “‘ supposed that the chief dif- 
ference between the millenium and the present would be 
the fact that then almost all ms would become inter- 
ested in religion in their childhood. In this light, we 
plainly see the dawn of the millenium in the religious in- 
terest manifested in children, on the pert of the Christian 
ilanthropist, and in the reciprocal interest of children in 
‘the things which are true, honest, lovely and of good 
report.” _&@ morning paper of this city there appeared, a 
few weeks ago, the following notice under the head of 
“Picnic.” “ About four hundred and fifty children belong- 
ing to Rev. Mr. Barnard’s school—Warren Street Chapel 
ve a picnic to-day, going Anan A of the Worcester 
Railroad to the lovely ggove in Framingham. The neat ~* 
attire and correct deportment of these children make’them 
universal favorites wherever they go.” It is well known 
that Mr. Barnard has been one of the ministry at large in 
this city for many years, and that he has chosen to devote 
himself to the work indicated by the injunction of our 
Saviour: “Feed my lambs.” He ministers to children, in 
the main, at the Warren Street Chapel, and in this connec- 
tion, it may be well to give an extract from his fifteenth 
annual report, in which he alludes to the innocent pleasures 
afforded to the children under his care, and s on the 
neral principle of such pleasures. ‘“‘ An annual visit to 
e country, the levees at the Chapel on Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s and occasional festive evenings—a 
juvenile celebration of May Day, the Fourth of July, the 
22d of February, or some other holiday, not only bring us 
and our friends nearer together, but also serve to afford a 
practical lesson, of the best kind, on the character to be given to 
leasure to render it rational, pure and complete. We pray daily 
r more of His spirit, who went to the marriage feast, and turned 
water into wine for its enjoyment. Our experience confirms the 
sentiment, which is happily gaining ground with Christians of 
every name, and must ultimately triumph over the asceticism of 
an imperfect faith, that the church, instead of avoiding or discour- 
aging the joys of life, should direct and sanctify them, and keep 
them forever as pure as a young and guileless heart will find 
them.” The writer has received from Rev. Mr. Barnard, the fol- 
lowing brief but comprehensive paper 
on the ministry at large of Boston, 
which will be read with interest by the 
general as well a3 the Christian reader. 
“The ministry at large was founded 
in 1826, by the venerable Dr. Tucker- 
man, and supported, at first, by the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
subsequently by the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Boston churches of that de- 
nomination. The present ministers are 
Rev. Dr. Bigelow, and Rev. Messrs. 
Craft and Winkley. Mr. Barnard was 
associated with Dr. Tuckerman, in 
1832, and still remains in this ministry. 
The Warren Street Chapel was erected 
by his friends in 1535-6, with the es- 
pecial purpose of providing a suitable 
place for the educational objects to 
which he wished to devote himself. 
The building and estate have ~y 
been held by trustees in behalf of the 
original contributors, and the support 
of the institution in 1836-7 was trans- 
ferred from the Fraternity of Churches 
to a private association under the 
auspices of the late Patrick T. Jack- 
sop, Edmund Dwight, Samuel Dorr, 
and their associates and successors. 
The Pitts Street and Suffolk Chapels == r, 
were erected afterwards, and have been 3 
conveyed, and are now vested, in the 
fraternity. Their services and objects 
are those of free schools generally, 
with the addition of evening schools, 
sewing schools, etc., to the exercises of 
conference and prayer meetings, Sab- 
bath schools and public worship. We 
believe them to be of great service in 
all their important ends. From the 
of the Warren Street Chapel, 
it would appear that its purposes are of 
great variety, and not without interest 
to our whole community.” The fif- 
teenth and sixteenth of the reports, 
alluded to above, have been placed in 
our hands. The reader who begins to 
read such papers, will be likely to read 
them through. He learns anew that 
“truth is stranger than fiction,” and, 
as in reading imaginative —_ 
of joy and sorrow, he is now led to 
laugh and then to . From the 
sixteenth re which just. been 
iséued, the following details are = 
ered: “The sewing school has 
maintained on Saturday afternoons 
during the iarger portion of the year, 
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been open from the first of October to the first of April. ‘What 
can we do,’ inquired the superintendent of the sewing school, 
soon after the chapel was opened in 1836, ‘for two of the brothers 
of some of my pupils who have little or no education, and who 
are obliged to work all day for their living ?’—‘ We can try an 
evening school,’ was our reply. These were our only pupils at 
first. But we saw at once what could be done in this way; and 
their subsequent career has fully justified the ine expecta- 
tions which we soon learned to feel. One of them has long been 
an admirable assistant and teacher in our Sunday school, and 


and:with unusual success. There have 


been received two hundred and sixty 
pupils, with an average attendance of 
one hundred and thirty. ‘Where,’ 
asked Mr. Barnard of a ng lady 
who supports herself entirely, and her 
_ widowed mother’s family im part, by 
her needle, ‘where did you learn to 
sew ?’—‘ O,’ said she, looking up with 
a smile, ‘in our sewing school, at the 
chapel.’ Our evening schools have 
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with certainty. And more than half of them 
begin with A B C in reading, and strokes in writing.” It 
ought to be said—which will make the above statement less 
discreditable to America, and to its institutions—that about 
one half of the pupils continue to be foreigners and Cath- 
olics, one half Americans and Protestants. The whole 
number of scholars in the Sunday school connected with 
the chapel is four hundred and fifty-seven pupils, under the 
charge of thirty-four teachers and five superintendents. 
The attendance upon the services of the chapel, consisting 
of plain, extemporaneous sermons and devotional services, 
is,on Sunday morning, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred; and in the afternoon, from five hundred to six 
hundred. The whole number of families represented is 
two hundred and fifty. Mr. Barnard, in the course of his 
report, makes an important suggestion on the importance 
a Normal department, that ought to be established in 
connection with the establishment, for the preparation and 
instruction of Sunday school teachers. The meeting of 
the association for the support of the Warren Street Chapel 
is held annually. In April, 1852, Hon. Edward Everett 
was chairman, and made a thoughtful address, in which he 
expressed his approval of the system of benevolence at 
Warren Street Chapel, especially in view of the rapid im- 
migration that is flowing to this city and to this country. 
The following are the closing sentences of his beauti 
address : ‘‘ The utterly ignorant person leads the existence 
of a brute beast, of a poisonous weed, of a dull clod. Na- 
poleon said, that he supposed there were persons buried in 
the depths of Paris, who had never heard his name, or had 
no distinct idea of who or what he was. I fear that there is 
many & poor creature roaming our streets, who has no idea 
—I do not say of the history or geogra hy of the land in 
which he lives—but no idea of moral relations; none of the 
duties of parent and child, of magistrate and citizen; no 
’ idea of life, of time, of eternity, of Christ, or of God. 
Who does not feel, that so long as this is the case, true charity is 
not to feed the hungry, but to impart spiritual food to the starving 
soul? This, sir, (Mr. Barnard,) is the great object of your insti- 
tution and of your labors; an object compared with which the 
benevolence which begins and ends with almsgiving deserves not 
the name of charity.” Since the above was penned, it has been 
my pleasure to visit the Sabbath school connected with Warren 
Street Chapel. The day was fine, neither too warm nor too cold, 
with sunshine and shade in fitting proportions for the greatest en- 
joyment. Our small party neared the chapel. The roses were in 
full bloom within the beautiful grounds 
in front of the building. The tiny 
fountain was sending up its 
waters—for the rogue will play on 
days; and I suppose, in all candor, 
that even the sternest of our Puritan 
fathers would not have objected to 
such Sunday playing. We entered 
the plain building, that, by the munifi- 
cence of our merchant princes and be- 
nevolent citizens, is soon to be greatly 
improved and adorned. The lessons 
from the Word of God had commenced, 
in every part of the chapel, from the 
basement to the attic. Everything was 
conducted ‘decently and in order.” 
It seemed like “the house of God, and 
the gate of heaven.” We were first 
conducted to the basement apartment, 
to behold the buds of this flower gar- 
den. And, as buds in gardens and 
bouquets are found to be the most at- 
tractive plants, it was not otherwise in 
this guia or bouquet. To drop the 
metaphor, here were near a hundred 
dearittle children of both sexes, and 
from the of three to ten years, 
perhaps, neatly, but not daintily 
clad, bright and active, and at the same 
time, quiet and well-mannered. They 
might have been poor children—speak- 
ing after the manner of the world—but 
peeking more truly, they are rich ; for 
ey have learned, what many worldly 
and wealthy wise men have failed to 
learn, that “a conscience is the 
cipal charge of this lovel 
group of exercised them 
our pk in Ja wise. They first 
sang toge' immortal 
and song, beginning, “‘ Now I fate 
own to sleep.” an teacher next of- 
red prayer—a prayer, 
priate for the occasion—the children 
all repeating it after her, word for 
word, and sentence by sentence. This 
devotional exercise was truly touching 
and impressive. A few words were 
now ad to the children; and, if 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver” 
had been presented to them, they could 
not have given more heed to them. 
Under the conduct of Rev. Mr, Bar- 
nard, who has earned the title of the 
children’s friend, we visited other parts 
of the building to witness some han- 
dreds more, as they listened to the story 
of the cross, and to other captivating 
tales of the Bible, not failing to peep 
into the commodious chapel proper, 
moderately ornamented with paintings 
of Scripture scenes, and with vases of 
ath, whi resses 
their understanding. Altogether, the. 


importance of the work progressing at 
this chapel can hardly be over-estimat-. 
: ed, and the results will be 


neo 


On four evenings of each week, five hundred and sixty pa- 
were im attendance last year, and six hu and 
> t t 1 r J } } i 
x ’ females. The report says: “Our female pupils are more 
f A i deficient than the-other sex. Many of them, though quite 
nn g = he advanced in life, and sometimes wives and mothers, are en- 
: , ie tirely destitute of all learning. Théy cannot read, write or 
: mS" cipher. rem have never been to school—or they left it so 
PY early and so ong ago, as to have lost the little that they 
wy io : ever learned. It is quite common for them not to know 
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BLOCKLY ALMSHOUSE. 

The extensive range of buildings comprising this almshouse— 
a view of which will be found on page 137—are situated on the 
west side of the Schuylkill River, opposite the city of Philadelphia. 
They consist of four edifices, each five hundred feet front, three 
stories high, including the basement, of regular ashlar masonry, 
so arranged as to enclose a rectangular yard. The front facing 
the city is ornamented by an elegant portico, in the Tuscan order 
of architecture, having six columns, five feet in diameter at the 
base, and thirty feet high, giving a grand and imposing appear- 
ance to the structure. Looking at its exterior, it is really a pal- 
ace for the poor. The average number of paupers maintained 
during the past year, was 1813, at an expense of $97,925 55— 
being at the rate of $1 04 per week each. The manufactory and 
house of employment, during the same period, yielded $21,707 21, 
and the farm, $14,857 05. The children’s asylum, attached to 
the almshouse, contains, at present, about 362 boys and 1498 
girls, altogether 1860, supported at the expense of $69,525. The 
insane department contains 390 of these poor unfortunates. The 
hospital consists of eleven wards, each forty-seven by forty-four 
feet, and two attics; altogether containing 432 beds. There are 
at present about 349 patients under care. These buildings have 
every necessary accommodation that can reasonably be expected. 
What city has better? We may here remark, that the cost of 
supporting the poor at the almshouse, and in the city and districts 
of Philadelphia, each year, is upwards of $228,000. 


New Sitver Cornace.—The Director of the Mint, under the 
sanction of the 7th section of the act of March 3, 1853, authoriz- 
ing new devices for the silver coinage of the United States, and 
with the approval of the Sceretary of the Treasury, invites the 
co-operation of artists, engravers, and other persons of taste, to 
aid him in effecting that object, and requests such as may bg so 
disposed to forward to him, before the first day of October next, 
such designs as they may deem appropriate to that coinage. 
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Dovuste Desratcu.—Letters from Prague say that Dr. Ginle, 
Inspector of Electric Telegraphs in Bohemia, has invented an 
apparatus, by means of which two telegraphic despatches may be 
sent simultaneously. It has been tried on two or three occasions, 
and found perfectly successful. 


SPLINTERS. 


“The Dublin Industrial Exhibition goes on prosperously, 
the daily number of visitors being from 7000 to 10,000. 
. G..N. Sanders has been appointed Consul to London, and 
“will sail for England about the last of this-month. 
The government is about to strengthen the garrison on 
‘the Rio Grande, by despatching additional troops to that quarter. 
. Who ever knew a man disposed to scorn the humble, that 
“was not himself a fit object of scorn to the poorest # : 
. ‘The quantity of water consumed daily in London is equal 
to the contents of @ lake fifty scres in extent, and three feet deep. 
.».. The inventor of the Porter fire-arm has sold one half of 
his patent to Gov. J. C. Jones, of Tennessee, for $170,000. 
..+. The eloser we follow nature and obey her laws, the longer 
shall we live : the farther we go from them, the sooner we shall die. 
. The yellow fever stil rages at New Orleans to an cxtent 
beyond all parallel. Full 70 per cent. of all the cases prove fatal. 
...+ During the past year, 197 lives were lost on the Hudson 
River; more than have been lost on the Atlantic Ocean. 
‘ . Mr, Niblo, in New York, is having the most prosperous 
he has enjoyed for several years. 
. Economy in our affairs has the same effect upon our for- 
""ghwas' that good breeding has on our conversation. 


¥ . Gold is being found in Oregon in large quantities, and 


- miners'are said to be making from sixteen to fifty dollars per day. 
. A correspondent notices a perfectly white barn swallow, 
4 ditiong’s great collection of swallows at Quebec village, Vermont. 
7. . Judge Edmonds, of New York, has written a long epistle, 

Yeafirming his belief in spiritual manifestations. 


. The lightning-rod manufactory of Lucius Burt, in East 


' Longmeadow, Mass., was struck by lightning lately and get on fire. 
\) .»eie« There are now at Havana 12 Spanish armed vessels, vary- 
» ing from 4 to 44 guns each—with an aggregate of 205 guns. 


. A man in Thorndike recently won a wager on coutiting 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

Who has stood before the head of Washington, a masterpiece 
of Stuart, now in the possessionof the Boston Atheneum, without 
feeling, more sensibly, perhaps, than in the contemplation of any 
other picture, the thrilling magic of that art which, by means of a 
few simple materials, has the power of fixing-the past and present, 
with the force of form, and the beauty of color, embalming historic 
greatness in its glory, forever. There is Washington himself— 
looking on us from the canvass, with his serious eyes, and his 
sedate, calm, godlike expression, the heart-adored hero of his 
country, the benefactor of the whole race. The noble head, the 
hand that traced the lineaments, have long ago crumbled into 
dust ; but the genius of both is enshrined upon the canvass. So 
in the heart of the pyramids, pictures executed thousands of years 
ago, still delight the eye of the traveller by their vivid and 
unfading colors. 

The same may be said of the frescoes of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum ; they are as bright as if the artist’s pencil had just given 
them the final touch. Venus smiles upon us as she smiled upon 
the Grecian artist centuries ago; Marie Antoinette yet dazzles 
with her charms, as when she shone the “ bright particular star” 
in the horizon of Versailles, ere the mountain waves of a revolu- 
tion, stormier and more deadly than the wildest sea, submerged 
her throne, and that graceful head fell upon the scaffold. So 
beams on us from the canvass that lovelier Mary Stuart, her royal 
sister in misfortune. So glow with almost life itself the beauties 
of Hampton ;—queen, sage, poet, warrior, statesman,—all owing 
to the painter’s art, that they are not mere names—the abstract 
images of doubtful chroniclers. 

A picture-gallery is, to a man of refinement and culture, a scene 
of peculiar enchantment, not bounded by narrow walls. The 
pictures are s0 many windows opening on the past, looking to the 
uttermost extent of the earth, or up, through the clouds, and the 
blue ether, into things heavenly, and a better world beyond, in- 
visible to less ardent ken; for religion has inspired the highest 
performances of art, and some rays of ineffable splendor have 
descended into the souls of Raphael, Guido, and Angelo, and 
guided their inspired hands. It needs no argument to convince 
the student of art of the truth of this; he feels it intuitively, and 
bows before its potent influence. But the sordid man, he who 
estimates all things by their monetary value, coolly assents, per- 
haps, but asks “‘ does it pay ?” 

Ask poor, down-trodden Italy, the land of the myrtle and vine, 
in its present state of abject depression, from the Mediterranean 
to the Adriatic shore. The sceptre of commerce has passed from 
her; Venice is no longer the abode of merchant princes; Genoa 
is the shade of what she was ; and what is it that keeps vitality in 
her members ?—what circulates a foreign population, constantly 
on the wing, and constantly renewed, scattering gold with both 
hands among her own impoverished people? Nothing but her 
monuments of art. The liberality of her nobles and merchant 
princes has made of Italy the art-museum of the world, appealing 
triumphantly for patronage to the universe ! 

Let those who possess the means to encourage art, remember 
these suggestions,—remember that art “‘ pays ”—that to its patron 
it returns a handsome dividend to his mind and heart; and even 
in point of investment, the works of art are enhanced in value by 
each succeeding century of their duration, just as money accumu- 
lates at compound interest... But let us not be thus sordid ; let us 
encourage art for its own dear sake, and not for the pecuniary 
return it may command. ° 
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A THRIVING CONVICT. 

Nineteen years ago, says one of our English exchanges, a youth 
named Summers was transported from Seuthampton for stealing 
cloth. His now aged father, a tailor, who resides in the above 
named town, has of late years been a pauper. Some time since 
a returned convict arrived at Southampton, found out the old man, 
and handed him over £30 from his son, and informed him that on 
his (the returned convict) writing to Van Diemen’s Land to tell 
Summers that his father is alive, the latter would receive fifty 
guineas a year as long as he lived. A few days ago a registered 
letter from Van Diemen’s Land was received by the father, con- 
taining an instalment of the first fifty guineas. The once youthful 
convict is now, it appears, a very wealthy man in Hobart Town. 

Monument at Concorp.—A marble monument, in the form 
of an obelisk, has recently been put up in the old burying-ground 
in Concord, N. H., to mark the spot where lie the remains of the 
son of President Pierce, who lost his life at the accident on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, near Andover, in January last. The 
monument bears the following inscription :—‘‘ Benjamin Pierce : 
born April 13, 1841 : died January 6, 1853. ‘Go thy way, thy 
son liveth.’” 


CentTRAL —There are ten thousand labor- 
ers now engaged upon the Illinois Central Railroad. The whole 
work is in such a state of forwardness as to justify the expectation 
rer 


Pursonay.—N. P, Willis lives on » the west side of the Hudson, 
about five miles below Newburg. There, amid beautiful . trees, 
leaping rivulets, is his far-famed “ Idlewild,” his cottage home. 


Unpousrep Facr.—Death has consigned many & man to 
fame, when a longer life would have consigned him to infamy. 


Casu.—The Sub-Treasury at New York 00,005,906 in its 


« hdl? bushel of berries in five hours. The berries numbering 35,524. 


Ruvy.—Ravy shoots ot 


THINGS IN MEXICO, 

Mr. Detmer, ¢ gentleman well known in Mexico, and one of 
Santa Anna’s brothers-in-law, were at Acajete, near Jalapa, on 
their way to the hacienda of Encero, for the purpose of escorting 
thence the president’s wife to Tucubaya, when their carriage was 
suddenly attacked by a band of robbers. Mr. Detmer and the * 
president’s brother-in-law defended themselves courageously. Mr. 
Detmer killed one of the robbers and wounded another, and was 
himself instantly killed by two balls. The president’s brother-in- 
law was wounded by a ball in the thigh. The robbers retired, 
carefully carrying off their dead and wounded. Mr. Detmer was 
buried in the church at Acajete. Of the five persons who were in 
the carriage, two were children. They were taken care of by M. 
Levasseur, the French minister, who arrived shortly after the 
catastrophe. This is a fair sample of the condition of this nata- 
rally delightful, but politically miserable country. 
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Leoistative Par.~Comptroller Wright, of New York, has 
réfused to pay the members of the Legislature their per diem 
allowance for the forty days of recess between the regular and 
extra session, although $20,000 were added to the appropriation 
bill for that purpose. 
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GrraFFres.—Two living giraffes, one measuring seventeen feet, 
and the other fifteen feet in height, have arrived at New York from 
Bremen. They are said to have been brought from Egypt at an 
expense of twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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TuiInk OF 17.—People should understand that it is cheaper, 
and in every respect much better, to look up neglected children 
and educate them, than to hang them when older. 


MARRIAGES. 


pr At ee Dr. Young, Mr. Dennison Kimberly to Miss Martha A., 
daughter Eber Parker. 


mt Or Fuller, Mr. Amberst A. Alden to Miss Georgiana M. Cook, of 
ary 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George Jackman to Miss B. Searles. 

By Rev. Mr. Denison, Mr. Joseph W. Johnson to Miss 8. Payne. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas French to Miss Maria Larken. 
3 At a by Rev. Mr. Twombley, Mr. Israel Huckins, of Boston, to Miss 
jane Waldro: 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. P. F Folsom, of Boston, to Miss 
Helen 8. F., daughter of Charles W. Livermore, Esq. 

At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. Burgess, Mr. Carlos Slafter, principal of the Dedham 
High School, to Miss Rebecca Bullard. 

At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Prince, of Essex, Mr. Sewall Pugsiey, of Hiram, 
Me., to Miss Lydia L., daughter of Henry Cushing, Esq. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Mr. Stephen Gauss to Miss Rebecca G. Cress. 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Huntoon, assisted by Kev. Mr. Marsh, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Rev. J. Tallmadge Marsh, + mee ae to Miss Susan M. Huntoon, 
daughter of clergy m at 

t th Dartmou y Rev. " Mandell, Henry y wood, of Benecia, 

Cal., to Miss Rebecca W. How.and. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Nathaniel Goddard, , 86; Francisco 8. Pendleton, 13 Mix 
Elizabeth A. Ryder, 20; Mrs. Lucy, ; of Mr. Thomas McIntire 67; Mr. Wil- 
liam Walsh, 31. Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Antony G. Oakes, 2 23 

At Charlestown, Mr. William "2. ., 80n of Mr. Asa B. Barker, 27 

At Chelsea, Elizabeth T., widow of Capt. Geo. Gerrish, of Lebanon, Me., 75. 

At Medford, Mr. Benjamin Blaisdell, formerly of Lebanon. Me., 24. 

At Neponset Village, Mrs. Rebecca Preston, 

At Jamaica Plain, Dr. John Dwight, 18, a graduate of Harvard in 1800. 

At Salem, Capt. Aaron Endicott, 74; Mrs. Rebecca Tip.ady, 43. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Hannah L., wife of Mr. John B. Graves, Jr.. 37. 

At Westminster, Mrs. Nancy Maria, wife of Mr. George W. Whittle, 19. 

at Plymouth, Miss Deborah Bartlett, 15. 


At Sanbornton, N ‘HL, Mrs. Eliza M., aap Mr. ak Hale, 29. 

At Salisbury, Vt., Mr. Calvin Goodno, a revo utionary soldier, 

At a Ky , of inflammation on the brain, Peter 8. Noxen, Esq., late 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 

At Calcutta, Capt. Mason, of ship Coringa, of Boston. 
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wit and humor. Each paper is 
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current events in al! parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country Its pages 
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beautiful scenery, taken from life, wil! also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 

rinted,on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 
its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of reading matter 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THOU HEAREST PRAYER, 


BY G. DAVIES BRADWAT, M. D. 


When the brain is weary, 

And the heart is sick—o’erpressed with cares, 
And the cold world looks dreary— ali dreary, 

O God, thou hearest our prayers! 


When friends and hopes are fied, 
And none are ieft to soothe our wounded hearts, 
And all our loved ones mingle with the dead, 
Thy love its joy imparts. 
When sorrows deep surround, 
And the mixed cup is full of bitter woe, 
And all silently from out each deep wound, 
The life streams ceaseless flow— 


Thou art the same. Our trust 
Is in thy providence, and in thy hand 
Is all we have and are— for moth and rust 
Do waste the golden sand. 


We flee to thee, and weep 
When troubles dark surround us, and we see 
Our frail bark foundering on the stormy deep, 
And pray in agony. 
O God, thou hearest prayer, 
When from the troubled heart it goeth up, 
Like incense floating on the midnight air, 
To him who drank the cup. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
COTTON TOMKINS. 


DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


BY 


Mr. Corron Tomkins was a thin, tall, nervous gentleman. 
_ He had an uneasy, restless eye, which could never fix itself long 
at atime upon any given object. There were deep care-lines 
written upon his forehead, and the facial muscles seemed to have 
undergone some extraordinary elongating process, imparting a 
dejected and unhappy expression to the visage. To walk about 
his apartment and utter continual complaints and wailings, ap- 
peared to be the only employment of Cotton Tomkins. 

He was sick—Cotton was—but nobody knew what ailed him— 
nobody had ever known, nor was anybody likely to. It was evi- 
dently a deep-seated complaint ; but neither Mr. Tomkins nor the 
doctor could tell what induced it, or at what particular time it 
commenced. Some uncharitable people thought that Madam 
Hypochondriasis had got hold of him, and didn’t mean to relin- 
quish her grasp. It happened that Tomkins had an excellent 
wife—a patient, kind, good, considerate soul, who bore all her 
husband’s waywardness (for he was a little wayward sometimes, 
we fear) without murmuring. 

Our subject was a man of considerable property, could afford 
to be ill as long as he pleased, and had a right to make everybody 
miserable about him. He never left his room, for he imagined 
that a little air blowing upon him would have a dreadful effect on 
his delicate organization ; and in fact Mr. Tomkins fully believed 
that the pure breezes of heaven that often sighed at his window- 
panes, were unfriendly and intrusive visitants, which would, if 
admitted, fill his whole corporeal being with horrible aches and 
racking pains. Every crevice must be stopped, bits of cotton 
woo! must be stuffed about the sashes, doors must be closed, for 
fear his sleepless enemy—the free air—should find him. 

A great many times in the course of his existence had Tomkins 
wished that there had never been any winds or zephyrs, including 
everything in this idea between the strongest hurricane and the 
lightest air that ever stirred a leaf. He didn’t want noise of any 
kind around him ; the sound of laughter and of cheerful voices 
was discord dire to his sensitive ears. ‘To see other people happy, 
aggravated all his complaints ; it was a mockery of his misery. 

“Strange,” he said, “that people didn’t know any better than 
to laugh so merrily when he was so wretched; singular that peo- 
ple had no respect for his feelings ; extraordinary that he should 
be so cut off from human sympathy; marvellous that a single 
pulse could beat hopefully when he was plunged into an abyss of 
despair.” 

Tomkins often requested his wife not to make such a Babel of 
his house ; he wished her to insist upon the servants speaking in 
whispers; the cook mustn’t rattle the stew-pans; the chamber- 
maid mustn’t make a turmoil with her brushes and brooms; the 
milkman and baker must be prevented from coming round the 
house with such impetuosity; they mustn’t thunder upon the doors, 
nor slam the gates after them. 

“ Mrs. Cotton Tomkins!” he exclaimed, at one time, “ if you 
have the slightest desire to prolong my precarious existence, be 
good enough to take off these abominable boots. What business 
have women to wear boots in the house !” 

“They are nothing but Frengh slippers, Mr. Tomkins.” 

“French slippers indeed! You make as much noise getting 
about the house as a captain of dragoons, booted and spurred! 
You can’t teli how susceptible I am to anything discordant. My 
nature is naturally so harmonious, that I seem wholly unfitted to 
live among common mortals; it was an unkind destiny that 
plaeed me in conjunction with such harsh and uncongenial ele- 
ments.. I ought to have lived on the sunniest side of the moon, 
er some other planct where there is less antagonism and more 
concord.” 

“Perhaps you are a little nervous, Mr. Tomkins.” 

* Well, I must say I never heard of a greater absurdity! I 
wonder what'll come next¢ If there’s anything I haven’t got, 


it’s xervous irritability. You might accuse me of almost anything | 


else with less injustice. There, you've left the door open! I can 
feel a strong current of air coming in here upon me !” 

“It is only ajar a little.” 

‘Just hear the woman!” cried Mr. Tomkins, trying to get up 
a shiver, which threatened to be a failure. “If there is a person 
about my house who is regardless of my comfort, it is certainly 
you, Mrs. Tomkins. What are you going to do with your shawl 
and bonnet ?” 

“Tam going out to get the air.” 

“Most astonishing! you make mé shudder. Isn’t air the enemy 
of the whole human family? Isn’t it killing me by inches? Aint 
I continually trying to keep it away from me? If I can live with- 
out air, can’t you? Air indeed! it’s only an excuse to get away 
from your sick and suffering husband !” 

“T believe air would do you good ; it is one of the most impor- 
tant elements of life.” 

“Well, Mrs. Tomkins, is there anything more that you can say 
that is absolutely monstrous? I shouldn’t wonder if you should 
actually insist upon my leaving this apartment, where I have 
taken so much pains to fortify myself against the enemy! It 
wouldn’t be at all strange if you should order the servants to take 
me out by main strength. I’m glad I’ve got a hope beyond this 
world; I am really!” And Mr. Tomkins sighed mournfully, 
rubbed his hands thoughtfully, and walked the room with the air 
of a person who knows that he has been shamefully abused. 


At that instant the swinging of a window-blind was heard. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, with the tone and gesture of a tragic 
actor. “That detestable blind is creaking again! There are 
nothing but frightful sounds here from morning till night. Run 
immediately and tell Thomas to nail that back with three large 


spikes ; I’ll fasten it, if it takes all my property. And tell Jane 
to come in and make a little more fire.” 

“ The room is uncomfortably warm, now, Mr. Tcmkins.” 

“I beg you, madam, to remember that I am sick, and you are 
in robust health !” retorted the husband, with dignity. “ It ap- 
pears to me that you never had an ache or a pain in your life.” 

“‘ Women bear pain better than men.” 

“Unparalleled egotism! unfounded assumption! deduction 
without premises! Women never could bear pain! Just shut a 
woman up ere, and see how long she’d live!” 

“T fear she wouldn’t live a great while in such a close atmos- 
phere as this. I believe that pure air and proper exercise would 
do you more good than anything else.” 

“ Mrs. Tomkins,” said her husband, in a hollow voice, “I am 
rapidly sinking. I shall soon leave these scenes to return no 
more ; and then you will think of all your unkindness to me; 
you will accuse yourself of facilitating the catastrophe.” 

Mr. Tomkins paused a moment, and elevating his finger, added 
solemnly : “ There is a country where there is no air !” 

The wife meekly observed that she shouldn’t want to live there. 

“Nor creaking blinds!’ resumed Mr. Tomkins, sardonically ; 
“nor boisterous servants, rattling windows, nor unnatural wives !” 


At that interesting crisis, Mr. Tomkins was interrupted by the 
entrance of the cook, who brought him the following edibles : one 
sirloin steak, four large potatoes, four hard-boiled eggs, several 
slices of tongue, a plate of toast, and a bowl of chocolate. 

“‘ My appetite is fast failing. Jane, you must be more particu- 
lar about preparing my food. This chocolate is just like dish- 
water, and this beef is tough as sole-leather! I dare say you 
bribed the market-man to bring me the worst piece he had in his 
stall ; it’s a part of the system of annoyances which you’ve adopted 
to hurry me out of existence,” continued the invalid, making a 
violent assault upon thé articles mentioned. 

“Doctor Drugem said you must not eat so hearty, the last time 
he was here,” observed the wife, gently. 

“It is perfectly understood by me, that Doctor Drugem wants 
to starve me to death ; I have been conscious of his designs from 
the commencement. Life is indeed a dreadful burden when every- 
body is leagued against one. Job’s afflictions were nothing to 
mine. It’s well for you all that I’m of a gentle and docile dispo- 
sition. Jane, bring some more chocolate, and be careful to close 
the door after you. This toast is as tasteless as sawdust, and 
these eggs are by no means fresh. Mrs. Tomkins, I wish you 
wouldn’t look at me in that way! You seem to begrudge me 
every mouthful I swaliow; wasn’t it bought with my money? 
you can’t get round that, any way. Money is the root of all evil, 
and I suppose you are anxious to get entire control of my prop- 
erty; but I’ve made up my mind to leave it to some benevolent 
institution. You wont wear mourning long, I dare say; they’ll 
be crocodile tears that you shed! What a farce your widow's 
weeds will be !” 

Various were the expedients adopted from time to time to get 
Mr. Tomkins into the open air. It was very easy to predict what 
the result would be, were he permitted to remain shut up in his 
room, eating voraciously, taking no exercise, and nursing his own 
eccentric and melancholy fancies. No man could live long in 
such a manner, and under such conditions. God made the haman 
lungs to be the receptacles of pure air, and the limbs for purposes 
of locomotion. 

But this was no part of Mr. Tomkins’s philosophy ; his morbid 
imagination converted the most health giving agencies into de- 
stroying monsters. One day Doctor Dragem entered his room, 
accompanied by three strangers. By his order they brought a 
strange-looking machine, and placed it in the centre of the room. 
Mrs. Tomkins came in also, bringing a bucket in her hands. 

“ Mr. Tomkins,” said Doctor Drugem, in a grave and impress- 
ive tone, “for the last forty-eight hours I have been reflecting on 
your case. So deep and earnest have been my investigations, 
that I have denied myself food and sleep. But I have worked 
out the problem at last; I can cure you.” 


“« How are you going to do it, doctor?” asked the sick man, in 
a faint voice, casting a suspicious look at the nondescript machine, 
and at the bucket which his wife was still holding. 


“Our plan is very simple. I find that there is an inflammatory 
diathesis about the membranes of the brain, coupled with a uni- 
versal marasmus, and a nervo-typhoid tendency to a diabolico, 
preternatural precipitation of narcotic virus into the cellular 
tissues.” 

The doctor breathed, and the invalid groaned in view of his 
accumulated disorders. 

“1 find,” continued Esculapius, more impressively, “also an 
accelerated action of the eclectic compound forces of the conglom- 
erated gland, which threatens, eventually, to destroy the gastric 
functions, and produce a sudden collapse of all the cutaneous ves- 
sels ; consequently, under these circumstances, it is imperatively 
necessary to bleed copiously. Doctor Hartshorn,” he added, 
turning to one of the parties alluded to, “have you the lancet ?” 

“T have,” said the person addressed, producing a large imstru- 
ment employed for the purpose of bleeding horses. 

“Do you use such an instrament ?” inquired Tomkins, uneasily. 

“IT do, on extraordinary occasions. I shall proceed to make 
four incisions ; one in each arm, one in each foot.” 

“But I have no blood to spare!’ responded ‘Cotton Tomkins. 

“ My dear friend,” resumed Doctor Dragem, “ believe me, that 
it is blood and air that are literally killing you. If we can once 
get the blood out of your system, and the air out of your lungs, 
decided results will follow. The first indication of cure, we shall 
accomplish by bleeding; the second, by submitting you to a 
powerful pressure in that machine.” 

never submit to that!” exclaimed Tomkins. 

“ Ah, sir, we love you too well to permit you to have your own 
way. You have employed me to cure you, and I mean to do so, 
Air and blood, you know, are the great enemies of humanity.” 

“ It’s absurd, ridiculous! you’ll kill me!” retorted the patient, 
impatiently. 

“Tomkins,” rejoined the inexorable Drugem, with some se- 
verity of manner, “ we are acting rationally, and by the consent 
of your family. Submit yourself like a man. We will com- 
mence with your right arm. Hartshorn, this way ; Doctors Hen- 
bane and Digitalis, be ready to assist. He may struggle some, 
and it’s well to be prepared for any emergency.” 

“Good heavens, doctor! You must be mad! I'll never per- 
mit myself to be murdered in this way. Begone—leave the house 
instantly !”’ cried our invalid, wildly. 

Doctor Drugem turned to his companions, and said in a low 
voice, but yet sufficiently loud for his patient to hear : 

“We must not humor his whims in the least. Perhaps you 
had better roll up your coat sleeves, gentlemen. Doctor Harts- 
horn, how much pressure do you think we can get on that 
machine ?” 

“ About as much as would be exerted by a two horse power 
steam-engine,” was the whispered reply, which did not fail to 
reach the ears of Tomkins. 

The parties rolled up their sleeves, and turned back their wrist- 
bands. All these proceedings the patient beheld with dilated eyes 
and cheeks paled with fear. He perceived that all their move- 
ments were grave and methodical, and felt fully persuaded that 
they intended to carry their plan into effect. 

“T can’t live without blood!” he stammered, rising from the 
easy chair in which he was seated. ; 

** Nonsense! you can live without blood just as well as without 
air; they are both accomplices to your misery. Advance, gen- 
tlemen, and seize him firmly.” 

“T warn you that I will fight! I will resist this barbarity to 
the last!” continued the patient, retreating as his persecutors 
approached. 

The firm of Drugem, Hartshorn & Company moved towards 
their victim with determined looks; but the terrors of the ma- 
chine, the instrament that gleamed in the hand of Doctor Harts- 
horn, the bucket, etc., had struck a terror to the soul of Tomkins, _ 
which made him desperate. In defiance of his old enemy, the air, 
he gathered up all his physical forces, and made a clean leap 
through a window, carrying with him the sash and glass in one 
general crash. 

“Out, and after him!” shouted Drugem, at the top of his 
voice. “Head him off—don’t let him escape, for your lives !” 
And the parties followed the unfortunate invalid, pell-mell. 

But Cotton Tomkins was not to be outdone; feeling morally 
certain that death was behind him, he exerted himself wonder- 
fully, and, followed by the doctor and his associates, together with 
Thomas, in hot pursuit, ran with a speed which would have done 
credit to any one who ever contended for a prize at the Olympic 
games. He leaped fences, forded a stream of considerable depth, 
ran across two intervening fields, and was finally lost to view in a 
piece of woods. 

After remaining in the woods till night, he cautiously crept 
forth, and sought shelter at a neighbor’s house. The anger and 
excitement of the proceeding gave a salutary reaction to the sys- . 
tem. He discovered that air would not kill him, and that he was 


Wie to take most violent exercise with impunity. He had made 


such an exhibition of activity before his neighbors, that he was 
ashamed to return to his former habits. It was a long time before 
he could forgive Doctor Drugem; and not till he had experienced 
fully the benefits of his singular proceedings, could be induced to 
think of him with any kind of complacency. But finally reason 
triumphed, and he discovered that air was as necessary as blood, 
and exercise as much called for by nature as either. 
Mr. Tomkins is now a healthy and rational man; but never . 

likes to hear any reference to phlebotomy, or that strange manning 
which was intended to cut off his supply of oxygen. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A large meeting has been held in Newfoundland, in favor of a 
free commerce with the United States——The legislature of 
Michigan has passed a stringent law for the protection of trees. 
Any person-who cuts down or injures a fruit or ornamental tree, 
not his own, and the damage amounts to twenty-five dollars, is 
liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary, the county jail, or a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars !——The maintenance of 
the Russian army absorbs far more than half of the gross revenue 
of the empire, notwithstanding the very small pay of officers as 
well as common soldiers.——The taxes in Cincinnati amount to 
one dollar and eighty-five cents on the hundred dollars. This is 
pretty well up for the Queen of the West.——From the New York 
Express we learn that the shows, and exhibitions, and gin palaces 
in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace, have turned out perfect fail- 
ures. Those who go to see the great exhibition do not pay much 
attention to the concerns outside.-——Variegate 1 black marble is 
found on the White River, Arkansas, which is said to be equal to 
the Egyptian.—The impulsive character of the French, so pow- 
erful an agent of their military success, has seldom been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the case of the recent suicide of the 
Parisian lady, who destroyed herself because a fever had robbed 
her of her hair, in which she had taken great pride !———There are 
over 55,000 volumes in the Boston Atheneum Library, situated 
on Beacon street.—Isabella Glyn is the name of an English 
actress who is coming to this country shortly to exercise her voca- 
tion. Like all the expected, she is highly praised in advance of 
her arrival. Tragedy is her line of business.——“ Returned Aus- 
tralians” begin to be a feature of English society and of English 
police reports——German physiologists affirm that of twenty 
deaths of men, between eighteen and twenty-eight years of age, 
ten originate in the waste of the constitution induced by habitual 
smoking.——Spain has been making efforts for years to have her 
navy equal ours. She has been constantly counting our ships, 
stedmers and guns, and has kept pace with them in number. She 
has, therefore, a formidable and well-equipped navy.——The fine 
monument to Professor Stuart, projected by the Alumni of the 
Andover Seminary, has lately been erected in the cemetery of that 
Institution.——A. college, for the education of negroes, is soon to 
be established at Bermuda.——The Hippodrome, at New York, 
continues to be very fairly attended. One of the most attractive 
features of the entertainments is the appearance of the elephant 
“Tom Thumb,” which is only four months old, and not larger 
than a sheep.——There are 31,000 insane and idiotic persons in 
the United States—one to every 800 inhabitants.——One of the 
projects discussed in the Cincinnati papers, is the tunnelling of 
the Ohio River, at Louisville, to accommodate the railroad. 
Others present the more feasible project of an elevated bridge, 
which shall not interfere with navigation. The wants of trade 
bring into requisition the highest of engineering skill ——Letters 
from Washington state that Pierce Butler, ex-husband of Fanny 
Kemble, is one of President Pierce’s most intimate and confidant 
friends.———In the year 1823, Niebuhr, the German historian, pre- 
dicted that in thirty years Europe would be devastated by a plague. 
Niebuhr was rather fond of prophecy. Among other things, he 
foretold an impending age of barbarism, and a general decay of 
literature. ——The reported death of Commodore Newton, at Flor- 
ida, is denied. It is said he is recovering. There seems to be a 
great disposition to hurry a man out of the world by the magnetic 
telegraph. We sincerely regret to learn that the distinguished 
author-actress, Mrs. Anna C. Mowatt, is quite ill at Ravenswood, 
the residence of her father, on Long Island. Her histrionic studies 
and literary duties in preparing her own Memoirs, have been 
necessarily suspended for the present.——Ashland, the home of 
the late Hon. Henry Clay, is advertised, in the Lexington Obser- 
ver, for sale-——-Grisi and Mario are reported to have said that 
they will not start for America until £4000 ($20,000) is paid them 
in advance. Mr. Hackett has gone to Europe; perhaps he will 
smooth the troubled waters.——The little value Providence sets 
on riches is seen by the persons on whom they are frequently be- 
stowed.—Among the items in a bill of fare for a select dinner 
party, the other day, we observed, “roasted peanuts.” It was 
agreed that the giver of the entertainment had achieved a “bold 
good taste.” The peanut is a maligned production of the soil, 
and is worthy of vindication from those who well know what is 

good.—Brougham, the actor, is about to visit England, to give 
there illustrated lectures, to be called “‘Ten Years in America.” 


A coop Ipgza.—The police of. Philadelphia are to clear church 
pavements gn Sundays, while the congregations are coming out. 
This is right. The children with high collars, who line them on 
such occasions, stare ladies out of countenance, and make rude 
remarks, are nuisances. There are other cities beside Philadel- 
phia subject to the same grievance. 


Mopsrw Dve..inc.—It is said that it is common, in modern 
duelling, for the seconds to use balls such as mountebanks do in 
legerdemain, which, being rammed down into the pistol, crumble 
into dust. If this be true, the seconds have infinitely more good 
sense than the principals. 


> 


Opp Hasirs.—The smuggling of opium has become quite a 
business amongst the Chinese passengers who arrive at San Fran- 
cisco, and large quantities of the article have been seized. 


Servep nim desler in New York has lost 20,000 
rancs, in diamonds, says the Mirror, by somebody on the “ other 
side” attempting to smuggle them in free of duty. 


Exrenstve.—In the Duke of Srevenshire’s park, at Chatworth 
there are kept 7000 deer. The park contains 2000 acres. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


They say in Sweden, that the table-moving and spirit-rapping 
phenomena were perfectly familiar to Swedenborg. 

A gentleman who registered his name as W. H. Boyd, Boston, 
was drowned while bathing in Lake George, recently. 

Geo Wiley, son of Dr. Wiley, of Brid rt, Vt., was 
drowned recently, while bathing in the river near Bellows Falls. 

Mr. Benjamin Harding, of Cincinnati, has made a valuable dis- 
covery in synthetic chemistry, by which he is enabled to produce 
an artificial marble from common pebbles and sand. 

H. H. Huntress, an overseer of the York Mills, Saco, sailed 
from Boston, August 3d, in the ship Edith Rose, for Australia, 
leaving behind debts to the amount of $6000. 

In the Organas mountains of New Mexico, about fifty miles 
above El Paseo, the Mexicans are working silver mines, the best 
of which yield 18 to $21 the 100 pounds. 

The next commencement of Columbia College will be the hun- 
dredth since its establishment. It will probably be made the oc- 
casion of unusually interesting ceremonies and re-unions. 

The Saratoga Whig says that the New York reporters are too 
lazy to move around and pick up news, and therefore manufacture 
it one day, and occupy the same space the next in contradicting it. 

“ Seen from the monument of Bunker Hill,” says an English 
woman who recently visited America, “‘ Boston looks like a large 
spider dropped into the water, struggling for the land, in order 

it may spin its web and fulfil its destiny.” 


The daughter of Rev. Dr. Neale, who had her shoulder dislo- 
cated by the accident on the Western Railroad on the evening of 
June 23d, has received from the corporation $1500, in lieu of 
damages sustained. 

While cleansing out an old well at Lawrenceburg, Iowa, a few 
days since, two buckets of butter were taken. from it, which had 
remained there fourteen years. The Press says that notwithstand- 
ing its age, the butter was not so strong or so bad as some offered 
for sale in the groceries of that place. 

The postmaster-general has recently given a decision that the 
new postage envelopes must be used as a whole, otherwise they 
cannot be received. In other words, the stamp from a govern- 
ment envelope cannot be taken and placed upon another envelope 
and pass the department for postage. 

The war department has, it is said, changed the disposition of 
several military companies, in consequence of the advance of 
Santa Anna upon Camargo, who, it is said, has concentrated an 
army of six thousand men in that quarter; and of whose move- 
ments the government have been fully advised. 


Recently, as a train was crossing Hackensack (N. J.) bridge, 
the whistle was blown to notify some laborers to get off from the 
track. Henry Stetson, of Orange, supposing the draw was open, 
jumped from a window, and was instantly killed. Another pas- 
senger jumped off the train and was slightly hurt. 

The use of alcoholic beverages has cost the United States di- 
rectly, in ten years $120,000,000; has burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed $5,000,000 worth of property; has destroyed 300,000 
lives ; sent 250,000 to prison ; and 100,000 children to the poor- 
house; caused 1500 murders and 5000 suicides; and has be- 
queathed to the country 1,000,000 orphan children. 
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Foreign Items. 


At Bombay the markets were closed, owing to the setting in of 
rains, which are most unfavorable. 

It is reported that England is negotiating with Denmark, to 
obtain the command of the entrance of the Baltic. 

A good deal of excitement prevailed among the population of 
the Romagna, and assassinations were becoming frequent. 

The state of the crops in Great Britain is, on the whole, eon- 
sidered to be good. There are no indications of the potato rot. 

The number of Russians now in the Turkish territory exceeds 
100,000, and will nearly reach 120,000 by the time that the occu- 
pation is complete. 


A letter from Surinam, dated July 16, states that the slaves 
there are soon to be emancipated, and that one thousand Chinese 
Coolies are to take their places. 

A recent discovery of guano is exciting attention among im- 
porters and farmers. The deposite is said to be on an island, 20 
miles long by 7 broad, between Mauritius and Calcutta. Some 
ships have been sent to bring cargoes home. 


Alarming riots had occurred at Bologna, Forli, Romini and 
Ravenna. The ostensible cause of the disturbances was the dear- 
ness of provisions, but it was strongly suspected that this was a 
pretext to cover political moves. 

The pope's health is reported to be precarious. He has been 
suffering for some time from an attack of asthma, and from gen- 
eral debility. He is 61 years of age, and his death would no doubt 
be the signal for important movements in Italy. 

The distribution of medals to the successful artists of the Exhi- 
bition, took place in the grand saloon of the Louvre, on Tuesday, 
28th ult. Prince Napoleon presided, and made a speech in which 
he flattered the emperor and the artists ab ut cyually. 

Since the attempt to assassinate the emperor at the Opera Com- 
ique, neither the emperor nor empress had gone to a public thea- 
tre, but had arranged a series of representations at the private 
theatre of the palaces, the first taking place at St. Clond. 

Respecting the Turkish question, we have really nothing but 
strong hopes of peace. The formal protest of the Porte against 
the occupation of the principalities, had been published ; it is a 
state paper. of but moderate ability, and rather tame in tone. 


The strike among the London cabmen originated in the passage 
of a new act, reducing cab fares in London to sixpence a mile. 
The proprietors of hacks and cabs in consequence withdrew their 

icles from the street. The inconvenience which resulted may 
be imagined. 

A balloon ascent took place at Mont-de Marsan on the 20th 
ult., a young woman of 21 years of age, named Emma Verdier, 
the daughter of a gardener, being the aeronaut. In attempting to 
descend, the young woman fell to the ground in about two hours 
and a half after her ascent, at Montesquieu, a village sixty miles 
distant, and was killed on the spot. 

The rebels in China captured Amoy on the 19th of May, after 
a severe struggle. They are most friendly to foreigners, and pro- 
tected the factories and British consulate ; they profess a desire to 
trade in all articles except opium. Any decisive success on the 
part of the rebels in the north, would apparently cause a gradual 


rise, and lead to a convulsion of the empire. An attempt to re- 
take Amoy had fuiled. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Little opportunities should be improved.—Fenelon. 

one everything, the ends well defined are the secret of dura- 
ble suecess.— Cousin. 

.... Man, man is thy brother, and thy father is God.—Zamer- 
tine. 

.-+. The first indication of domestic happiness is the love of 
one’s home.—M. de Montlosier. 

.-.. The finest lives, in my opinion, are those who rank in the 
common model, and with the human race, but without miracle, 
without extravagance.— Montaigne. 

«++. Wecan console ourselves for not having great talents as 
we console ourselves for not having great places. We can be 
above both in our hearts.— Vauvenargues. 

.-.. The law of the pleasure in having done anything for an- 
other is, that the one almost immediately forgets having given, 
and the other remembers eternally having received.—Seneque. 

.++. If we subscribe lightly to certain reputations for probity, 
we wither often with a temerity still more blamable, both passion 
and interest. We abuse the misfortune of a man in order to at- 
tack his probity. We raise ourselves against the reputations of 
others, solely in order to give our opinion of his virtue —Duelos. 

.-.. It is sufficient to have a simple heart in order to escape 
the harshness of the age, in order not to fly from the unfortunate ; 
but it is to have some understanding of the imperishable law, to 
seek them in the forgetfulness against which they dare not com- 
plain, to prefer them in their ruin, to admire them in their strug- 
gles.—Senancour. 


Joker's Budget. 


The attempt to make flannel dumplings has been abandoned, the 
inventor having turned his attention to leather oyster knives. 

A young thief, who was charged with picking pockets, demur- 
red to the indictment, saying that he had never picked pockets, 
but had always taken them just as they came. 

One of the Chinese jugglers, about being sworn as a witness the 
other day, was questioned in regard to his religious belief, when 
he replied through an interpreter, “I believe in the President of 
the United States and God Almighty.” 

An Irish carriage-driver made a very happy and characteristic 
reply, the other day. A ;entleman had replied to Pat’s “Want a 
carriage, sir?” by saying, ‘“‘No, I am able to walk ;” when Pat 
rejoined, “‘May your honor long be able, but seldom willing.” 


The Boston Times advises boys to “learn to spout.” Let them 
first learn to run in debt, and “spouting ” will come as natural ag 
mother’s milk. For further particulars, inquire of “my uncle” — 
the citizen with three balls over his door. 

Ostriches must be cheap birds to keep. Those at the Hippo- 
drome, it is said, live on gun-flints and rusty nails. A fresh spike 
is a delicious morsel, while an old hinge, with a little oil on it, is 
fought for with as much eagerness as a pair of aldermen would 
exhibit over a bowl of green turtle. 

As George III. was walking the quarter-deck of one of his men- 
of-war with his hat on, a sailor asked his messmate “ who that 
fellow was who did not douse his peak to the admiral?” “ Why, 
it’s the king.” ‘ Well, king or no king,” retorted the other, “he’s 
an unmannerly dog.” “Lord, where should he learn manners ?” 
renlied Jack, “he was never outside of land in his life.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES IL, IL, I, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., IIT., and IV. of the PicrorntaL Drawine-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four AND Five HunpreD Paces Bacu, and each 
Volume containing nearly One Taousanp EnGravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumivep TitLe-Pacses AND INpDExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns ; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are ly engaged, and every department is under the most 


and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the | ng circulation of which far exceeds that of any other week] in 
the Union, with the exception of GLEason's 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Seubscribers, “ ber 5 00 


One copy of the FLac or ovr Unron, and one copy of Gieason’s Picrortat 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaperNepots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or TREMONT AND Srreets, Boston, Mase. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CAREW’S STATUE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The colossal statue of New England’s noble son, stands in the 
east nave of the exhibition building, in the rear of Marochetti’s 
Washington, and attracts a considerable share of attention, not’so 
much for its intrinsic merit as ffom the subject. As a work.of 
art, it is scarcely above-mediocrity. In viewing the embodiment 
in matble of a great man, one who has left his mark upon the 
page of his country’s history, and whose virtues or talents are 
cherished in the hearts of his countrymen as dearly as are those 
of Daniel Webster, we naturally—and we think, justly, too—look 
for a semblance of those virtues and talents in the face, form, atti- 
tude, and the tout ensemble of the marble counterfeit of the man. 
In this we are disappointed in the work before us. There is a 
sad want of vital force and vigor so characteristic of the “godlike 
Daniel,” when engag- 
ed in debate, or deliy- 
ering himself of one of 
those noble bursts of 
eloquence which scath- 
ed his opponents, thril- 
led his friends, and 
enchained with 
tures all who heard 
him. We are not of 
those who criticize on- 
ly to condemn works 
of art. On the con- 

» we would ex- 

warmest 

ings of sympathy for 
art in whatever shape 
it may present itself 
before us. We know 
and appreciate the dif- 
ficulties and disadvan- 
tages under which the 
artist labors in the 
uit of his profes- 
sion too well, not to 
offer every encourage- 
ment to aid and assist 
him, and smooth the 
path he too fre- 
peso has to travel. 
ut in the present case 
the subject was so re- 
cently among us, and 
the memory of his tai- 
ents and his person so 
fresh in our minds, 
that nothing short of 
perfection in an at- 
tempt to resent 
them, will fill the eye, 
or meet with that ap- 
probation which, to 
the true artist, goes a 
at way to repay 
im for the skill and 
talent spent upon his 
work. Thirty years 
hence, when the ‘pres- 
ent generation shall 
have passed away, and 
there shall be none to 
recall to their mind’s 
eye the form of Daniel 
ebster as they have 
seen him in his full 
strength such a work 
as is Carew’s statue 
might meet with some 
considerable meed of 
praise. But as it is, 
we consider it any- 
thing but creditable to 
the artist or the exhi- 
bition. Mr. Carew is 
an Englishman, and 
we would be predis- 
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very, 

who sees this: work of . 
his chisel, must agree 
with us that it lacks 
every cssential of 
successful production. 
The figure is of plas- 
ter, and stends on 


figure rests upon a 
volume on which is 
inscribed American 
Constitution,” while 
the right is raised, with 
the fingers upwards, 

mtly in an ap- 
foal 10 Heaven. ‘To 


ecaven. 


COINCIDENCES. 

The following singular coincidences will be found interesting : 
Alexander the Great was born on the 6th of April. On that day 
he won two of his most important victories, and on that day he 
died. On that day his father, Philip, conquered Potiden, and on 
that day Parmenio, Philip’s general, overcame the Illyrians. 
Pompey the Great was born and died on the 30th of September, 
and on the same day triumphed on his return from Asia. An- 
gustus was adopted by Julius Cesar on the 19th of August, and 
on the 19th of t he died. The wife of Henry VII. was 
borh and died on the 11th of Fe . Sir Kenelm Digby was 
born and died on the 11th of June. He conquered at Scanderoon 


on the same day. Raffaelle was born and died on Good Friday. 
Shakspeare’s birthday was also the day of his death—April 23d. 


_~ 


to give scientific reasons 
for facts onee denied. At the scientific convention, which re- 
cently held its session at Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. William H. 
Thomas, of Cincinnati, read an essay, in which he referred to 
the indications of weather, as shown by animals, insects and 
lants, This essay was full of facts and scientific explanations. 

irds, it is asserted, invariably show, by the way they build their 


nests, a season is to be windy, or otherwise. If the for- 
mer, they thatch the 
nest, between the 
and lining. If 


latter, they omit these 
precautions. Ifa dry 
season is in prospect, 


they build in open pla- 
ces. If a wet 


i 


statue, it wi , 

ead STATUE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, ON EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. wetdsedk Di 
of the subject it relates minithed atmospheric 


to, is a decided failure, and we are at a loss to understand to whose 


judgment we are indebted for its exhibition in this place. We 


are not aware of the modus operandi by which artists secure places 
for their specimens in the palace ; but this we do know, no 
committee of men endowed with common sense, would have 
awarded a position in the exhibision to -this attempt at statuary. 
Still, although many of the articles. on exhibition are far from 
being worthy of such distinétion afi prominence as is here given 
to them, yet there 
edifice, and that is, unbounded admiration. Though not so 
vast as its London prototype, it is said to excel that wonderful 
structure in elegance and yr Were it an original, instead 
of an imitation, it would justly be regarded as the proudest 
achievement of modern art. As it is, however, we wish it all 
success, and doubt not that it will ultimately pay the stockholders 
of the same, though the shares vacillate so in current value 
at the present moment. 


to be but one voice in regard to the: 


The 24th of 


of his birth, the day he took orders, the day he was made gen 
y he was created 


was thrice memorable to Charles V. of 


oftentimes twelve or twenty hours before, the lii- 
the comirig storm by fresh pain,.thyé-forming a most remarkable 
and correct human meter. Another fri whom we could 
name, is similar! 
dent arising from a fall, whereby his back and 5 
seriously injured, and by the pain or ease of which he declares 
himeelf able to indicate the weather twenty-four hours in advance 
Of course these can be accounted 

on broadest themselves present 
an extraordinary phenomenon in neture. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 
Farmers and watermen of the past generation were noted as 
weather prophets: and though science,in its pedantic and oracular 
boyhood laughed at their prognostications, and at best gave them 
credit for being only shrewd guessers, their weather-signs rarely 4 
failed. Now, scientific men are beginning to admit the facts known 
‘ 
they choose sheltered 
| spots. A careful ob- 
| servation of these pé- 
\ culiarities will. afford, 
| \ Yo Mr. Thomas says, a 
also. reveal their 
ie may be expected or 
\ . not. Several species 
of these animals inva- 
— \ { themselves on a 
ta \ | ' the water, for they 
aa “ never drink. Other 
te cle to imbibe the wa- 
SS ter. Others grow yel- 
j Jowish white just be- 
SS fore a rain, returning 
to a darker color after 
4 | foretell rain, by shel- 
‘ pt ~ 4. and in hollows 
’ = ma { trunks, as soon as, by 
cover that rain is im- 
> iz — of trees are also ba- 
|| ix to be light, they tarn 
up so as to receive 
their fill of water,while 
«. for a long rain, they 
every credit, for fear Hy cedes a rain, was the 
height about 30 fect. i (i‘é remain dry almost to 
The left hand of the | " 45 the very edge of the 
|) San the: moisture will 
CAR YD, y i cu inches, or feet, accord- 
February | pressure is, no doubt, the cause of this, The natural barometers 
! Spain, as the day of his birth, the day of his victory over Francis, |: that are constantly discovering themselves as weather-gauges, are \ 
| King of France, and the day on whieh he: received the imperial | multifarious and very peculiar. We have a friend who seriously — 
pall at Bonama. Charles II. of Englund was born and restored | injured one of his knees, by which accident ‘he was very near los- 
history of Cromwell as the date of the victory at Dunbar, matter of course, experiencing much inconvenience pa 
| of thas. at Worcester, and as the day of his death. Days of the | times from the injured member. Indeed, always before a rain, 
| week have sometimes poe omar oy in a similar manner. Tues- 
| day was a day of note to et, the English saint. On Tuesday 
| the lords passed judgment on him at Northampton, on Tuesday 
| he went into exile, on Tuesday he had a vision in which his doom 
| was foretold to him, on Tuesday he returned from exile, on Tues- 
| day he died, and on Tuesday was canonized, Wednesday was 
the lucky day of the celebrated Pepe Sixtus V. It was the day | 
eral 
ect- 
. 


